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‘THE De HFECTION OF ‘PREPARED ‘COCOA. 


RAVILLA CO 0A. 


Sole Proprietors—TAYLOR BROTHERS, London. 


_ NO BREAKFAST TABLE IS COMPLETE WITHOUT THIS DELICIOUS BEVERAGE. 























a healthy tone to the digestive organs. 
“FOR THE BLOOD IS THE LIFE.” Kf 
1} 


CHARCOAL BISCUITS, }:..20 essa. 
| CLARKE'S | SIX PRIZE MEDALS.| // 


FOLD IN TIN-LINED PACKETS ONLY, BY ALL GROCERS. 
ViGETABLE CHARCOAL, | oc ec". 
The Marvellous purifying properties of pure Vegetable Charcoal upon 
. the human system have only recently been recognised. It absorbs all 
“« Worms in children are speedily eradicated by the use of these Biscuits.” | 
CHARCOAL LOZENGES, | ** «7 
BRAGG’S HUSK BISCUITS. Sold in tins, 2s, 6d. and 5s. 6d. each. 
BRAGG’S MALT BISCUITS, Sold in tins, 1s. 6d. each. 
WORLD FAMED 
DLUUL 
Trade Mark.—‘‘ Blood Mixture.’’ 
THE GREAT BLOOD PURIFIER AND RESTORER 


acidity and impure gases in the stomach and bowels, and thus gives 
Can be obtained of all chemists throughout the world. ee 
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ee eee Gears Becnetall teks whit end Blood Dison coe, XY S. " 
i effeots are marvellous. esents of Testi ‘monials from all parte, In i CH 
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F. J. CLARKE, Chemist, SIX PRIZE MEDA 
APOTHECARIES’ HALL, LINCOLN. Ls. 
London Depét, 160, Oxford Street. 
BLAIR’S GOUT PILLS. 
THE FRIEND OF ALL!! THE GREAT ENGLISH REMEDY FOR GOUT 
AND RHEUMATISM. ki 
ie bag » safe, and effectual. No restraint of diet required Hi 
during their use, and are certain to prevent the yc 


disease attacking any vital part. 


HOLLOWAY S PILLS Jl ester aug 


These famous Pills PURIFY the BLOOD, and act most FRAMPTON’S PILL OF HEALTH. 


HIS excellent Family Medicine is the most effective 
powerfully, yet soothingly on ‘the LIVER, STOMACH, remedy for indigestion, bilious and liver comp’ _— 
d 


VIGOR to.the whole system. . They are wonderfally disorders of the stomach and bowels, 











For FEMALES, these Pills are truly excellent, removin 
efficacious in all ailments incidental to FEMALES, the distressing headache so very prevalent, depression of d 
Young or Old, and asa general FAMILY MEDICINE, oi of sight, nervous blotches, 
for the cure of most complaints they are unequalled. ee cr annem De man, nn give @ hesliby, 





All Chemists, at 1s. 14d. and 2s. 9d, per box. 
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GOLDEN HOURS “eh i June, 1878,—Advertisemente ond Bille for “Golden Houre” should be sent to 
Mz, J. W. Guaen, Paternoster Row, E,C., by the 18th of each month, 


“ WHAT NOBLER END CAN MAN ATTAIN, THAN CONQUEST OVER HUMAN PAIN?” 


A NATURAL WAY OF RESTORING AND PRESERVING HEALTH, 


Etnos Fruit Salt 


For BILIOUSNESS or SICK HEADACHE, GIDDINESS, DEPRESSION 
of SPIRITS, SLUGGISH LIVER, VOMITING, SOURNESS of the STOMACH, 
CONSTIPATION and its evils, IMPURE BLOOD, SKIN ERUPTIONS, SEA 
SICKNESS, &c., ‘‘ENO’S FRUIT SALT ” is the simplest and best remedy yet 
introduced. It removes by a natural means, effete matter or poison from the 
blood, thereby preventing and curing Fevers, Feverish Skin, and all Epidemics, 
and counteracts any errors of EATING and DRINKING. A pleasant beverage 
supplying the want of ripe fruit. 

**T have found, when once introduced, it is constantly kept and universally 
liked, on account of its unvarying effect in producing and securing perfect 
health.”—W. Poo, Chemist, Dumfries, 1878. 

WORTHY OF NOTICE.—PALPITATION OF THE HEART, 
caused by Liver Derangement and Indigestion, freyuently mistaken for Heart 
Disease. A gentleman writes:—“‘I have not had a return of my old enemy, 
palpitation, for nearly twelve months, as it was a constant trouble to me for 
thirty-six years ; and before, if I smoked either pipe or cigar, it would bring it on 
in a few minutes. I could never sleep on the left side ; now I can enjoy asmoke, 
and sleep as well on either side. If benefited to the same extent as myself 
‘“ENO’S FRUIT SALT” must find purchasers independent of any other 
properties it may possess,” 

INVIGORATING.—“I have used your Fruit Salt for many years, and 
have verified the statement that it is not only REFRESHING and INVIGORATING, 
but also invaluable as giving speedy relief in cases of Heartburn, Sourness of the 
Stomach, and constipation and its great evils. The thanks of the public are due 
to you for your unceasing efforts to relieve suffering humanity, Long may you 
live to be a blessing to the world."—Btytae Hurst, Ph.D., Vicar, Collierley, 
Saint Thomas’s Vicarage, Amfield Plain, Co. Durham. 

PURIFYING THE BLOOD.—ENO’S FRUIT SALT.—M.D. 
(Edin,) and M.R.O.S,, L.A-C,, London, writes, “I am much pleased with your 
Fruit Salt, having tried it on myself, Your theory and remarks are most reason- 
able, Having nearly died of Typhotd when studying at cellege, being only one 
out of sixteen who reeovered, Tae to go in well for purifying the blocd. 
Though I am 63 I have not the least doubt it will be very serviceable to me,” 


Trade Mark: Fruit Salt, Fruit Saline, or Fruit Powder. 
AY q aA se, * SOLD BY ALL CHEMISTS. Price 2s. 9d. and 4s, 6d, 
Examine each Bottle and see the Capsule is marked ‘‘ ENO’S FRUIT SALT.” 


-.¢.H. JONES 


Surgeon-Dentist, 57, Great Russell Street, London. 
, (Immediately opposite the British Museum), 
HAS OBTAINED HER MAJESTY’S ROYAL LETTERS PATENT 
For his improved PAINLESS method of adapting 
ARTIFICIAL TEETH BY ATMOSPHERIC PRESSURE. 
PAMPHLET FORWARDED GRATIS AND POST FREE. 


TESTIMONIAL. 
My dear Sir,—Allow me to express my sincere thanks for the skill and attention displayed in the construction of my 
Artificial Teeth, which render my mastication and articulation excellent. I am glad to hear that you have obtained 
Her Majesty’s Royal Letters Patent to protect what I consider the perfection of Painless Dentistry. In recognition of 


aluabl ices, t liberty to use my name, 8. G. HUTCHINS, 
ee H. J ance, ln, ies Wi aa . By appointment Surgeon-Dentist to the Queen. 


JOHN GOSNELL AND CO.’S 


“ CHERRY TOOTH PASTE” greatly excels all other preparations for the Teeth. 

“ AGUA AMARELLA” restores ths Human Hair to its pristine hue, no matter at what age, 

“ TOILET AND NURSERY POWDER,” besutifully perfumed and guaranteed pure. 
Ask for JOHN GOSNELL & CO.’s, and see that you have none other than ther GENUINE article. 


























Sold by all respectable Chemists and Perfumers. Wholesale, Angel Passage, 93, Upper Themes Streat, Lom ion. 
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In Crown: 8vo,, cloth gilt; elegant, price 28. 6d., 
WITH THREE’ “FULL-PAGE ILLUSTRATIONS; 


ADELAIDE ROSENBERG’S TROUBLES, | 
A NEW TALE BY H. COLSON. 





BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 





Eighth Thousand, cloth elegant, 2s. 6d., 


WORTH HER WEIGHT IN GOLD." 


Fourth Edition, cloth elegant, 2s. 6d., 


WITHOUT A FRIEND IN THE WORLD. 





In small 8wo., cloth, 1s. 


The Boy Friends; or, More than Brothers. 


BY ROSE ST. OMER. 


CONTENTS. 
Onar. + ~—— 


L. Boys. I. Some Friends of the Great Friend. 
I. Little Edgar. XII Little Fay’s Sermon. 





Ti, An Evil Thought Unchecked and the Consequences XIII. Harry—Children’s Hospital. 
thereof. XIV Picnic in the Seaside Cave—Grandpapa is very 
TV. Lost. fond of Sugar. 
V. Hinton and his Wife. ‘ XV. Eddy’s Victory. 
VI. In8 Workhouse—Ro bin. XVI. Mr. Forrest helps Fay to build the New Church. 
VII. The Father. XVII. The Manor House. 
VILL. The Doctor to the Rescue—Found. XVIII. Drawings upon Finger-nails, and Green Mous- 
IX. Nigh unto Death. XIX. After Turee Years. [taches. 
X. An Adventure. XX. The End. 


Jewel Stories. Diamond, Ruby, Jacinth, Turquoise, Sapphire, Opal, Pearl, Beryl. By Mrxnim 
Youre. Small 8vo., cloth, 1s. 

The Legend of St. Christopher, and other Poems. By Mary E. Surrey, Author of 
“ Gabrielle Vaughan,” ‘‘Janetta,” &c., &c, Super-royal 82mo., cloth, gilt edges. Printed on toned paper, 1s, 6d. 

Light and Help to Cheer and Gladden. A Companion for the Tried and Sorrowing. By 
G. 8., Author of ‘‘ Words of Consolation.” Cloth, 1s. 

Holy Communion. Invitation and Simple Preparation. “Come unto Me,” “ItisI; be not 
afraid,” SxoonD Epition. Imperial 32mo. Stiff cover, 3d. Limp cloth, 4d. Stiff cloth, red edges, lettered, 6d. 





LONDON: WILLIAM POOLE, 124, PATERNOSTER ROW. 
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“HEALTH AND HAPPINESS” 


May be secured by the use of 


KAYE’S WORSDELL’S PLLLS, 


Which have for over fifty years been recognised as the 


BEST FAMILY MEDICINE. 


Sold by all Chethidte and other Vendors of Patent Medicines, 
in boxes, at Is. I}d., 2s. 9d., and 4s. 6d. 








NOW READY, pRIcE $15s., 


+ THE BOOK OF FAMILY PRAYER; 


CONTAINING 


Horning and Ebening Prayers for a Pear, 
ARRANGED IN THE ORDER OF THE ECCLESIASTICAL YEAR. 
WITH. PRAYERS FOR SPECIAL FAMILY OCCASIONS, 
Composed expressly for this work by upwards of 200 Olergymen of the Church of England, 


Edited by the Rev. CHARLES J. GOODHART, M.A., 


Rector of Wetherden, Suffolk. 





LONDON: WILLIAM POOLE, 124, PATERNOSTER ROW. 








NOTICE.—To Depositors in the Post 
Office Savings Bank. 


A Neat Cloth Oover, with Elastic Bands, for holding the 


Depositor’s Book can be obtained of 


J. W. GREEN, 54, PATERNOSTER ROW, 
On receipt of Six Stamps, post-free. 


| JHE Winpow Bund OF THE PERIOD 


POSSESSING ‘scune. Pha tied bee br ene icins iv 1s 
LicHT, FIxEs IN HALF THE USUAL SPACE, Eu ECANT 
APPEARANCE,ANO IS A MOST DESIRABLE 
aéauistrion TO THE PALACE & MANSION. 
A SAMPLE LATH ye od Oe ee os 
SENT FREE ON APPLICATION. 





HODKINSON & CLARKE 
CANADA WORKS,BIRMINGHAM 
& 2, CHISWELL ST FINSBURY SQUARE LONDON, 
THE BEST HOUSE FOR WIRE BLINDS 
AND SUN SHADES OF EVERY KIND. 





Fifth Thousand. Price 2s, 64. 


Boundin Cloth Antique. Printed on Toned Pape ry. 





PRESSING ONWARD; 
oR, 
Earnest Counsels for Holy Living. 
BY THE 
Rev. W. M. WHITTEMORE, D.D., 
Rector of St. Katherine Cree, London, 
Small 8vo., cloth, bevelled boards, 2s. 6d. Patent 
morocco, gilt edges, 3s. 6d. 


Lompon: Wiii1aM Pooxz, 12a, Parsrnoster Row. 


THE PATHWAY OF PEACE: 
COUNSELS AND ENCOURAGEMENTS 


FOR 


THE EARNEST ENQUIRER. 


BY 


W. MEYNELL WHITTEMORE, D.D. 


Lonpon: WILLIAM POOLE, 124, Patsrnosrer Row. 
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FOR WHICH 


FOUR GOLD MEDALS HAVE BEEN AWARDED 


ON ACCOUNT OF ITS SUPERIORITY OVER ALL OTHER BAKING POWDERS. 


For making Bread without Yeast, Flour | Avoxcsr tum Many Tasrionits RECEIVED WE BEG 


Puddings with fewer Eggs, and | Havre Exhibition, August 1, 1868. 
; Yr. |  DxaB Sre,—I beg to inform you that after havin 
Pastry with less Butte | tried with my confréres the various self-aérating pieninne 


. | for making bread and different kinds of pastry, we pro- 

Recommended by the Faculty as a PRE nounce yours to be the best of all that has been submitted 
VENTIVE OF INDIGESTION, | to our inspeetion, in the degree of 100 to 65. 

I am desired to say, if this decision is of use you can 


and (not destroying the Sugar nigel make it known,—Your most obedient servant, 


the Flour) as rendering Bread more | G. Warginer, 

3°: 2 4 i h 4 cahibi a 
nutritious than that raised with | "Poconetionel Mouthision, Hower tas Tourn 
tor of Cookery to the Army of Great Britain., 





Yeast. | 
| 

. ia | ARTHUR HILL HASSALL, M.D., Analyst to the 
Bread may be made with it im & | Zancet, Author of “Adulteration Detected,” &c., says it 
require is not in the least degree injurious. It is indispensable 

QUARTER equired | et ee meee Pp 
ots Yeast is used it is not in making Bread, Pastry, and Puddings, especially on 
en » 8 board ship. 


ary for the Dou h to stand ERNEST ELLIOT, M.D., of Her Majesty’s Dock- 
necess 8 yard, Portsmouth, remarks, “eT should like to bring it 


and rise before it is put into the, into general use at sea: it is the greatest boon, not only 
oven. to the sick, but in the officers’ mess.” 








To make Bread.—7Zo every pound of flour add a heaped-up teaspoonful of Bonwiox’s Baxixa Powpzn 
with a little salt, and thoroughly mia while im a DRY state; then pour on gradually about half a pint of cold 
water, or milk and water, in which 8 little salt has been previously dissolved, miwing quickly but thoroughly into 
a dough of the usual consistency, taking care not to knead it more than is necessary to mia it thoroughly ; make it into 
small loaves, which must be immediately put into a quick oven. 

Norfolk Dumplings.—Make a very light dough with Bonwiox’s Baxtne Pownzr; as for bread, with 
milk or water, on salt added ; have ready a large stewpan of boiling water, make ‘Bs dowlh ‘ate bale the 
size of a medium dumpling, throw them in, and boil them for twenty minutes without taking off the lid. To ascer- 
tain when they are done enough, stick a fork into one, and if it comes out clear, it is done. Before serving, tear them 
apart on the top with two forks, as they become heavy by their own steam. Serve with butter and sugar, or treacle. 


Sold by Grocers, Druggists, and Oornchandlers, in 1d., 2d., 4d., and 6d. Packets, and in Patent Boxes, 6d., 
1s., 28. 6d., and 5s. 
WHOLESALE OF 


G BORWICK & SONS, 24, CHISWELL STREET, LONDON, E.C, 


Sale Room, 134, Upper Thames Street (six doors from London Bridge), 








TAKH OARE TO ASK FOR AND HAVE ONLY 


BORWICK’S GOLD MEDAL BAKING POWDER. 
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MAURICE GREY’S VOW. 
BY MARY E, BEASLEY. 


cue tite weldiotdinG | with its rich break of melody vanquished 
(him. His nature was too tender to cherish 

ROSE. resentment towards one whom. he really 

THE shades of a calm June evening fell upon | loved, and too brave to be crushed by aught 
Chesterton Manor; the moon, a delicate|save a consciousness of wrong done. _ He 
cresset, hung for a while over the tops of the|began to breathe more freely, and as he 
tall elms, and then sunk behind them, leaving | | returned to the green he saw the Pleiads high 
night and the stars in her train. | above looking down on him with loving eyes. 
But ere she had sunk the large drawing-| He bethought him of the old hypothesis of 
room of the Manor was glittering with light | | | how the heart of the universe trembles in one of 
and the voice of the nightingale from the| those seemingly tiny orbs. The fancy quieted 
neighbouring wood was drowned in the hum | him. The immensity of the whole, the insignifi- 


AND THE} 











of music, the murmur of voices, and the 
patter of feet. 
From one end of the drawing-room a 


French window opened into a large con-| 


servatory, and through this into the garden. 
It was natural, though no doubt highly im- 
prudent, that partners between the dances 
should be tempted to exchange the heat of 
even a well-ventilated room for the cool- 
ness of the night air. 

But it was not between the dances now, 


and yet here was Dr. Thrale in the garden| 


and partnerless. He had danced the open- 
ing dance with Clare (it had been an old 
promise on her part), but he had found her 
abstracted and unusually silent, nor was he 
less so, though from a different cause. Since 
then she had danced not once but twice 
with Foster. 
had it not been for the evident uncon- 


cealable delight which each took in the} 


presence of the other; but when a third 
time the young barrister led away the lady 
of his heart in triumph, John Thrale, who| 
being human had his weaknesses, felt his 
patience giving way, and passing quietly | 
through the conservatory, walked more 
swiftly over the bowling-green and out into 
the wood. 


He might do so with safety ; who should | 


miss him? No one. The elderly gentlemen | 
were at their billiards and whist, the elderly | 
ladies that were not similarly employed were | 
engrossed with their daughters, and the| 
younger people too occupied with one another | 
to waste one thought on him. Forgive him | 
if, for the time, he was bitter of heart. In | 
such a mood the darkness of the wood was | 
more congenial than the star-canopied lawn. 
Yet only for a little. The night stillness 
XI. 


That might have been borne! 


| cance of man—what was he, that he should 
| struggle against fate ? 

| Yet his resignation, if such it were, was of 
short duration. The conservatory dooropened, 
and Philip Foster and Clare Sylvester issued 
from it. He could hear their voices, but he 
did not catch the words, for the tones were 
soft and low. 

“ What a night!” Foster was saying, “ the 
stars are brighter every time we come out.” 

“‘ Yes, isn’t it lovely ? ” answered she. 

“Tn such a night as this,’”” began Foster, 
in akind of warble,—“ no, not in sucha night ; 
I had forgotten, the moon shone then.” 

“ When ? when did the moon shihe ?” 

“Oh, don’t you remember Lorenzo and 
Jessica in the ‘ Merchant of Venice’ ?” 
| “No, I remember nothing—you have no 
idea how ignorant Iam. But do say it.” 
| *¢ Tn such a night as this, 

When the sweet wind did gently kiss the trees, 

And they did make no noise.’ ” 

“ Do go on, please.” 

‘* You must read it yourself. 
read Shakespeare.” 

“T will begin to-morrow—no, not to-mor- 
|row, we are going with Grace to the forest ; 
| but the next day, I will begin the next day. 
| What play shall I read first ?”’ 
What you fancy most. 


7” 





You should 


No, read 
'* Romeo and Juliet. 

“Ts that your favourite yg m 

“To-night I think it is.’ 

“ Why to-night ?” 

“ Cannot you guess ? Ah, but you have not 
| read it, I had forgotten.’ 
i .@ Oh, but I did read that a long time 
| ago.’ 
| “Then cannot you guess why it is my 
|favourite to-night ?” 

2D 
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“ Because it has such a miserable ending ; ” 
and Clare smiled and flushed in the dark- 
ness. 

“ You can alter the ending.” 

“Into a happy one?” 

“Yes. It would spoil the play, but it 
would be less pitiful and more pleasing.” 

“Hark ! there is the nightingale I told you 
of.” 

“Let us walk towards the wood and 
listen.” 

“Tt is at the far end to-night, we have 
driven it away.” 

“ Who was that we passed just now?” 

“TI did not see till we were close upon him ; 
it must have been Dr. Thrale, I think.” 
There was a pause. 

‘“‘ That must be your brother’s voice behind 
“Yes, and Miss Wyecliffe’s.” 

“How delicious the roses smell in the 
night air!” Grace was saying. 

* T will pluck you one.” 

“Qh, please, don’t trouble,” you cannot 
see.” 

“Yes, I can, these pale ones.” 

* You will prick your fingers in the dark.” 

“That will not matter. Here, I have 
found one neither full-blown nor quite a 
bud.” 

“ How can you tell?” 

“ By feeling it. You will find I am right 
when you take it to the light.” 

‘Tt is very sweet, at any rate. Is not that 
the nightingale your sister spoke of?” 

‘“‘ Ves, I believe it is.” 

“Oh, how delicious! do listen! 
think I ever heard one before.” 

The Captain obeyed, and was silent for a 
full minute. 

‘‘ Are there not voices on the other side of 
the lawn close to the wood?” he said at 
last. 

“Ts it not Clare and Mr. Foster? 
went out not long before us.” 

“ They are listening to the nightingale too, 
I dare say.” 

“Isn’t it strange that a little bird should be 
able to give us human beings so much 
pleasure P”’ 

“I suppose it is. 
before, though.” 

“I don't know that I did. 
one till to-night.” 

“Oh, you would have done, you think of 
everything.” 

“ Listen ! there he is again ; those must be 
the notes I have heard say distinguish him so 
decidedly from the thrush and the blackbird. 


us 


I don’t 


They 


I never thought of it 


I never heard 


| 


|be found 


Shall we goin now? Mr. Foster and Clare 
are going.” 

‘Certainly, if you prefer it. 
dance this next dance with me?” 

“JT think Kate expects me to play.” 

“Oh, she will not mind—you will this 
once?” 

“You must tell her it is your fault.” 

“That is very good of you. Now we 
have come to the light, was I not right about 
the rose ?” 

“Oh, what a beautiful one! I must put 
it somewhere safe while we dance.” 

“ Put it there in your dress, it will be quite 
safe there.” 

“Do you think so?” said Grace, inno- 
cently, “ well, I can try.” 

“ Not so—let me help you to fasten it.” 

Grace, who had already pricked her finger 
with a thorn, reluctantly assented, but the 
process was longer than she had anticipated, 
and when, it being completed, she saw Mr. 
Piscina and Miss St. Albans narrowly scru- 
tinizing her, and more than one other pair of 
eyes watching her curiously, she flushed 
her deepest scarlet, and for the first time 
since she came to the Manor heartily wished 
herself safe with her father at the vicarage. 

Herbert Etheridge and his wife had left 
before sunset, and Mr. Wyecliffe earlier still. 
The Cracklethorpes and others only came 
for the afternoon. Now Dr. Thrale had dis- 
appeared. On reaching the house after his 
walk in the wood, he had found a messenger 
awaiting him. It was rather a relief than 
otherwise, especially when he discovered 
| that there was no real relapse in his patient. 
Having given all necessary directions, and 
done his best to cheer a somewhat despond- 
ing temperament,he lingered a moment on the 
door-step for the purpose (oh ! beitrecorded 
in characters of shame) of lighting his dear 
little amber-mouthed pipe. Ah! if aught 
earthly might have power to soothe the pain 
the tyrannical god had inflicted, would it not 
in that much-maligned weed? 
which, however high his other claims to 
honour, will preserve the memory of Raleigh 
in a wreath of perfumed incense to all future 


You will 











generations of men. So the doctor lingered 
a moment to light his pipe. 

But he did not light it. Before even 
taking it from his pocket he became aware of 
a strange glow over the street around him 
and in the heavens above, a glow which 
overpowered the gaslight here and the star- 
light there. It glared and flickered, and 
then glared more fiercely than before. He 
was on the south side of the town, just below 
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the church and the vicarage, it must be more 
than a quarter of a mile away to the north. 
He hurried on. The grand old tower was 
in a flood of light, and the fine clere story 
windows were stained with rose. He heard 
the heavy rattle of the engine before him. 
He made a cut down a narrow alley. 

“Where is the fire?” he asked, overtaking 
a man whose breathing apparatus was in an 
inferior condition to his own. 

“Is that you, Dr. Thrale? Up at Thatch 
Row, they say, sir.” 

“Oh!” ejaculated the Doctor, almost 
savagely, and on he strode, leaving his fellow- 
townsman far behind. As he reached his 
destination the engine rattled up the street. 

Thatch Row was a group of so-called 
cottages, but which would far more appro- 
priately have been denominated hovels, only 
itis improbable that any of the bovine or 
equine races would have sufficiently thriven 
in them to make them remunerative for that 
purpose. Let us therefore accord them their 
appellation of cottages, for indeed human 
beings—beings with us the offspring of the 
same Father, included with us in the same 
common redemption—human beings lived 
in them, ate in them, slept in them, and died 
in them, payed other human beings—if 
human indeed these were—pittances wrung 
from the fruits of their labours, their mendi- 
cancy, their thefts, or their profligacy, as the 
case might be, that they might live, and eat, 
and sleep, and die in them. What wonder 
that the inhabitants should answer to their 
habitations? Blessed shall the parliament 
be that shall sweep such excrescences as 
these, not only from the populous cities, t ut 
from the fair villages and lesser towns of 
England ! 

The fire had begun towards the western 
end of the Row, and being favoured with a 
slight wind that had sprung up in that direc- 
tion, was rapidly communicating itself, by 
dint of rotten timbers and decayed thatch, to 
the entire block. The late inmates of the 
cottages stood in weird-looking groups 
around, women half clothed lamenting and 
scolding their offspring, children waked from 
their sleep crying piteously, and men that 
had but just staggered back from the public- 
house, mingling frantic efforts to help with 
blasphemous oaths. Besides was a concourse 
of people from different parts of the town, 
some of whom were employed in carrying 
buckets to and from the nearest pump, which 
was by no means close at hand. When the 
engine came it was slow to act, and little 
progress was made in extinguishing the fire. 





“ Are all safe?” asked Dr. Thrale, in a 
voice of authority, on arriving at the spot. 

* Ay, all safe, sir,’ answered.one of the 
most respectable of the Row tenants, a young 
man with black hair and dark gipsy eyes. It 
was strange how from the moment the doctor 
was known to be present the scolding of 
the women lowered, the children cried less 
in consequence, and even the cursing and 
swearing abated. 

“ That’s right, thank God,” he exclaimed 
in answer to the man with gipsy eyes; 
but, as if fearful of a mistake, scanned the 
miserable groups. ‘‘ Where’s old Abigail ?” 
he said at last. 

‘‘ Bean’t her gone on her tramps?” asked 
one woman of another beside her. 

“Ay, yester mornin’. I see’d her set 
off.” 

“ Ay, but, mother,” said a girl, the child 
of the last speaker, “her come’d back to- 
night.” 

“ How’s thee know, lass?” 

“‘ How’s I knows? why, cos as her gied me 
a copper to fetch her a drop fra the public, 
her wur that done her could na go hersel.” 

“Her gied yer a copper, and you ne’er 


tell’d me, you——,” and here words and a 
cuffing were bestowed on the unfortunate 
delinquent. 


The doctor did not wait for that sequel. 

*‘ Does any one know that old Abigail is 
safe?’”? he shouted, in a voice that over- 
powered the surrounding clamour. 

No one did know; “they'd been told 
she’d gone on her tramp.” 

“ There, she’s up there,” and John Thrale 
pointed to a tiny window in the thatch, 
already nearly reached by the flame. “ She’s 
locked herself in!” he exclaimed, trying 
the door. “Here, you, and you, and you, 
help me to heave to! Now with all your 
might, and at once. That's it, it’s rotten 
enough, as I guessed. Who'll come along 
with me ?—you, Joe?” (to the gipsy-eyed 
fellow), ‘‘ all right !— No, don’t come, I kaow 
the stairs, you can’t find your way; go back 
and smash the top window—and the bottom 
too, and let out the smoke.” And feeling 
his way up the crazy little staircase, Dr. 
Thrale disappeared. 

The upper room, a den of a few yards 
square, had not yet caught fire, but the flames 
had reached the lower one through which 
the doctor had passed, and were rapidly 
striding towards the stairs, while the smoke 
above became denser every moment. “ Abi- 
gail!” cried John Thrale, in as loud a voice 
as he was able in the suffocating atmosphere, 
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“ Abigail ! the house is on fire! Iam come 
to save you, you must get up.” 

No answer. He had found the poor 
wretch now. “Abigail!” he cried, shaking 
her, “‘ you must awake and come with me, 
you will be burnt to death!” 

Again no answer. Was she already 
dead, or was she only drunk? Only the 
latter, for she was warm, and her pulse was 
beating. He shook her a second time, and 
there was a low moan. He raised her 
in his arms. Happily she was a little 
wizened thing. Nor had she much en- 
cumbrance in the way of clothing. After 
drinking the gin she had struggled upstairs 
and laid herself down on a heap of rags, 
and there she was still lying when her deli- 
verer came, unconscious of what was going 
on around her. 

There was not a moment to be lost, for 
the flame was advancing to the foot of the 
stairs, and, in spite of Joe having smashed 
the windows, the atmosphere grew denser 
and denser. Slowly and cautiously John 
Thrale began to descend, one false step 
might cost both their lives. But he 
was not oppressed with fear. On the con- 
trary, a strange buoyancy came over 
him, a pervading sense of being upheld 
by a Power greater than his own. Could 
any one have seen his face then, as, burdened 
with that miserable heap of helpless humanity, 
he toiled on with increasingly difficult breath, 
could any one then have seen his face, albeit 
blackened with smoke and well-nigh scorched 
with flame, they would have seen as it were 
“the face of an angel.” 


CHAPTER XXI,—A SCENE BY FIRE LIGHT. 


Tue last carriage had just driven away from 
the Manor, and Foster, having lingered as long 
as circumstances would permit, was on the 
point of taking leave, when the Captain, who 
had accompanied the departing guests to the 
door, came back with the news that there was 
a fire at Chesterton. The girls, somewhat 
excited, hastened to the porch, whence 
glimpses of the town might be seen in the 
distance. 

“Tt is a long way from our house,” said 
Grace, “it must be quite in the back 
streets.” 

Won't you come and help to put it out ?” 
asked Foster, insinuatingly, addressing the 
Captain. 

“‘ No, I think not,” replied that gentleman, 
coolly, “ you will have plenty of help without 
me—that is, if you go.” 


“Oh, I shall go, it will be fun ; one does 
not come in for a fire every day.” 

‘*There, Master Robert,” said Mr. Sylvester, 
approvingly, ‘Mr. Foster knows how to 
make the best of his opportunities.” 

“Oh, it is a matter of taste,” replied 
Foster ; ‘‘I don’t suppose I shall do any good 
to any one besides myself.” 

“ Talking of opportunities,” said the cap- 
tain, good-naturedly, “I wish you could 
have gone with us to the forest to-morrow.” 

‘*T wish I could most heartily, but my father 
will I know be expecting me. I leave him 
on Saturday for a few days.” 

“Well, I hope it may not be long before 
you come to see Mr. Etheridge again,” said 
Mr. Sylvester, courteously ; “ when you do so, 
we shall be glad if you will find your way here 
as well.” 

“‘I shall not forget, you may be sure. I 
have spent too pleasant an evening for that ;”’ 
and the speaker, though addressing Mr. 
Sylvester, concluded with a glance at his 
younger daughter—a glance which had speech; 
she heard and treasured it carefully in her 
memory. ‘There was a cordial hand-shaking 
all round. Foster felt himself already one of 
the family. He had that kind of confidence 
which goes far in making a man friends, if 
balanced by other desirable qualities. He 
knew himself to be good-looking, and clever, 
and universally admitted a capital fellow, 
and hitherto the world had been wonderfully 
smooth with him. As he walked quickly 
back to Chesterton he not only decided that 
Clare was to be his wife, but various details 
concerning their ménage. 

Herbert, who although weary was sitting 
up for his friend, had been dozing nervously 
in his chair, but at the first click of the gate 
he roused himself to open the door. 

“JT was afraid you would be flown,” was 
Foster's greeting. 

‘Flown ! why?” 

“Just look, my dear fellow, over there, 
and all around you, that is not moonlight !” 

“Why, there must be a fire, and a large 
one too,” exclaimed Herbert, by this time 
thoroughly awake. 

“JT should like to go,” said Foster, ‘ but 
don’t let me drag you out, you are tired.” 

“Oh no, of course I shall go. I should 
have gone before if I had known. It must 
be somewhere about Thatch Row, I should 
think, but the houses hide it. Wait one 
minute, I must not leave without telling 
Millicent, and then we can lock up and take 
the key with us.” 

Mr. Wyecliffe had remained in his study 
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more than usually late that night, the penalty 
he had to pay for a couple of hours of very 
moderate dissipation. He was ostensibly 
writing his sermon—he made a point of 
writing at least one in the week, though he 
would occasionally preach extempore,—but he 
could not give his mind to his subject as he 
wished. His thoughts would always circle 
around Grace. He could only find one in- 
terpretation of her manner that afternoon, 
and that interpretation was incredibly pain- 
ful to him. More than once pausing in his 
work, he folded his arms on the table, and 
rested his head dejectedly upon them. 

“ Thou hast but one living child,” a voice 
seemed to say, “ young, tender, and pious, 
and yet thou hast failed to keep even her out 
of the path of temptation. And if it be 
thus,” continued the voice, ‘ between thee 
and the one lamb of thine own household, 
how dost thou arrogate to thyself to feed the 
Church of God ?” 

There was a struggle, and then a calm, 
and in the calm Paul Wyecliffe wrote. 
Struggle and calm were both reflected in 
his sermon, for the writer felt that whatever 
of the spiritual world was revealed to him, 
he was bound not to hoard it up niggardly 
in his own inner consciousness, but use it 
for the service of his flock. 

It was late, and he had not yet finished ; 
so having gathered his papers together, he 
was locking them in one of the drawers of 
his study table, when he heard the sound of 
voices, and the clatter of the engine against 
the great boulders of the street pavement. 
He knew its meaning, but having further 
satisfied himself by going out, seeing, and 
making inquiry, returned, and stealing softly 
upstairs met his wife, who had herself been 
aroused, and divining the cause was coming 
down to tell him. How fragile, almost spirit- 
like she looked in her long white dressing- 
gown! 

“[ thought you might not hear,” she 
said, “and you would like to know.” 

“You gave me credit for being more ab- 
sent, love, than usual,” he answered, smiling. 
“ But now don’t come down any further, 
the hall is chilly. I will put the latch-key in 
my pocket, and you'll not expect me back 
until you see me.” 

“You won’t do anything rash, Paul?” she 
said, in a pleading tone, putting her hands on 
both his shoulders, as he stood below her on 
The gas lighted her face, and her 
husband was astonished at the inquietude 
expressed there, so unlike her usual calm 
self-possession. 





“My darling, this is unnecessary fear,” 
he remonstrated ; ‘how should I have the 
opportunity of doing anything rash, even if I 
wished ? The most I shall be likely to be 
able to do will be to see about the poor 
homeless people. It is in Thatch Row, they 
say. I ought to go, Beta.” 

‘Yes, you ought to go—you must go. I 
don’t know why [ am so foolish to-night.” 

“ You are tired, love, and you have been 
worrying yourself about our child ; it will all 
come right, I trust. Promise me to go to 
bed now, or I shall have you ill to-morrow.” 

“Yes, I will go, only——.” 

Suddenly she put her arms round his neck 
and laid her head on his shoulder, and for 
a few moments that man and wife, despite 
their sprinkling of grey hairs, embraced each 
other with a fervour which, while deeper, was 
hardly less passionate than that with which 
they had embraced on the far-off day of their 
betrothal, now more than a quarter of a 
century ago. 

Paul Wyecliffe walked quietly up the 
street, and falling in with Herbert and Foster 
at a certain point not far from the scene of 
the fire, they joined company and arrived 
there together. 

“Are all safe?” was the vicer’s first 
question, as Dr. Thrale’s had been. 

“ Ay sir, all’cept old Abigail,” says our 
friend Joe, before mentioned. 

« All ’cept old Abigail ! is that her house?” 

“Ay that be hern—if so be ye may call 
it a house,” remarked another man, with his 
hands in his pockets. ; 

‘‘ And is she in it?” asked the vicar, in a 
tone of horror, for flame and smoke were by 
this time issuing almost unchecked from the 
lower window. 

“Ay, but the Doctor's gone to fetch 
her,” explained the first speaker. 

“ And he’s a-coming out wi’ her too,” pur- 
sued the second, removing his right hand 
from his pocket, and having indicated the 
door of Abigail’s house, placed the thumb of 
it into the right hand-pocket of his waistcoat. 
None of our trio, however, needed such in- 
dication. Their eyes were already riveted, 
and if they did not step forward to help, it 
was from an innate sense of chivalry in each 
that forbade that even one solitary leaf 
should be plucked from the Doctor's guerdon 
of honour. When the rescuer was first seen 
with the rescued in his arms, a murmur of 
applause awoke around; then as he crossed 
the threshold another—a longer and a louder 
one; but when standing in the open air he 
gently put down the gradually awakening 
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and bewildered creature on an old worm- 
eaten chair that Foster had snatched hold of 
and placed in readiness, there arose a third 
and deafening ring—a very tumult of ac- 
clamation ; hats were taken: off, thrown 
up, and caught again—acclamation, not by 
any means confined to Thatch Row alone, 
but joined in by all present, and by none 
more heartily than by our vicar, his curate, 
and his curate’s friend. These gathered 
round the hero, pressing his hands in 
eager congratulations — Herbert Etheridge 
in sympathetic silence— Paul Wyecliffe 
taking them in both his, and murmuring 
in a rich musical undertone, “ Noble, and 
like yourself!”—Philip Foster saying, ‘ You 
make me envy you, Dr. Thrale.” To which 
last the doctor answered simply, “‘ You need 
not envy me, Mr. Foster ;” thinking mean- 
while,—“ He little knows how I have been 
envying him to-night.” A momentary 
shadow flitted over the radiance that was 
still lingering about the speaker’s face, and 
which he seemed to have brought forth with 
him out of the dense smoke of the cabin. 
Then shadow and radiance both passed, or 
melted into the light of fresh energy and 
action. 

All were soon busily engaged—Mr. Wye- 
cliffe in finding shelter in the neighbouring 
houses for the homeless women and children ; 
Herbert, Foster, and Dr. Thrale, with some 
of the leading inhabitants of the town, in 
directing and aiding the attempts that were 
being made to extinguish the fire. What 
with an engine out of order, and a deficient 
water supply, the task was by no means an 
easy one, and the whole of the group of 
houses forming Thatch Row was presently 
but a heap of charred and smouldering ruins. 
Happily it was cut off by two cross streets 
from the adjoining houses, or the destruction 
might have spread much further. Dr. Thrale, 
though never relaxing in his efforts, could 
hardly conceal his delight when, realizing 
them as utterly useless, he saw those dens— 
nurseries of filth, disease, and their attend- 
ant vices—hopelessly and irrevocably beyond 
the possibility of renovation. 

“Let them go!” he said to Herbert, with 
something like a stamp of his foot, and that 
almost savage look he would have at times 
when stirred by injustice or wrong, “let 
them go, I say!” 

“Ay, let them!” repeated Herbert, 
catching his enthusiasm,—“‘the poor crea- 
tures can hardly be worse off.” 

“TI should like to see old Cracklethorpe 


the Doctor, grinding his teeth. “ Drink gin! 
who would not drink gin in such places?” 

“ Still no one need choose such places, 
one would think.” 

“ The worst always falls to the worst—I 
know that,—but should there be any worst 
as bad as these ?” 

“Certainly not. Did I understand you to 
say they were Mr. Cracklethorpe’s? When 
I visited the people they mentioned some 
small proprietor, I forget the name.” 

“So do I, but they were right. No, I 
only said Mr. Cracklethorpe would not keep 
one of his hounds in them. He hasn’t any 
house property in the place that I know of. 
Here’s Mr. Wyecliffe. He's had no easier 
time than we have, you may be sure. How 
worn he looks!” 

“We none of us look very fresh, I expect,” 
said Herbert, smiling, ‘‘ except it’s my friend 
Foster there.” 

“Ah!” said the Doctor, with a little sigh ; 
“he seems a happy man, your friend. I 
don’t think there’s much more to be done. 
We must get the crowd to disperse, and the 
police to watch and see that no further mis- 
chief happens. I shall try and persuade 
Mr. Wyecliffe to go home, or I shall have 
him for a patient, I can see, and that will 
never do.” 

While the Chesterton world were thus 
busy, the Sylvesters and Grace had retired 
to their rooms, but not to bed. 

“What a pleasant man that Mr. Foster 
seems !” remarked Kate. 

“ Ves, very,” answered Clare, sententiously, 
suddenly turning her back to her sister and 
to the light. 

“And very good-looking too,” persisted 
Kate. 

“Yes, very,” repeated Clare, in as indiffer- 
ent a tone as she could assume. 

“I wonder Mrs. Etheridge and he never 
took a fancy to each other, living in the same 
parish when they were children,” continued 
the elder sister. 

‘« Perhaps they knew each other too well,” 
suggested the younger. 

“ Perhaps so, and perhaps it is as well they 
didn’t.” 

“Why? for Mr. Etheridge’s sake ?” 

“No, nor for Mrs. Etheridge’s sake, though 
no doubt she is better as she is,” said Kate, 
a little provokingly. 

Clare seemed to ignore her sister’s remark. 
“Come again to the window,” she said 
presently, “the blaze is greater than ever.” 
©] wonder what they are all doing?” said 





keeping one of his dogs in them,” pursued 


Katherine. ‘Bob ought to have gone.” 
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“* He is so lazy,” observed Clare. 

“ His chances have fallen fifty per cent. by 
not going,” replied Kate. ‘Did you see the 
undisguised look of astonishment that came 
over Grace’s face when he refused ? ” 

“No, I did not.” 

“‘No, you were otherwise occupied,” said 
Kate, smiling, “I had forgotten. There is 
One thing to be said, however,—she cannot 
be quite indifferent to him, or she would not 
have taken it so to heart.” 

“ Did she take it to heart?” asked Clare. 

“Tam sure she did, she hardly spoke at 
all afterwards. 

“ He did not find out why though.” 

“ Bob will never be a hero,” said Clare, 
laughing. 

‘Like Dr. Thrale, for instance,” observed 
Kate, slily. 

“Is he a hero?” asked Clare, with a touch 
of vexation in her tone. 

‘As much as any one I know,” replied 
her sister. 

“ What do you call being a hero, Kate ?” 

“Oh, I don’t know—doing one’s duty, I 
suppose, whether one likes it or not.” 

“** England expects,’ ’’ said Clare, laughing. 
“‘ That is the kind of thing. Is it not?” 

“TI don’t think my definition was right 
after all. The greatest kind of hero not 
only does his duty, but has a true pleasure 
in the doing of it, however unpleasant it may 
be intrinsically.” 

“ Katherine, you are rapidly growing into 
a philosopher.” 

“Am I?” said Kate, laughing: “it is 
being with Grace, I think; she is always 
diving to the roots of things.”’ 

“ Begin, my love, by being more exact,” 
said Clare, in a tone of mock reproof; ‘“‘ we 
dive for pearls, we grub for roots.” 

“Grubbing then, you absurd girl! See, 
the fire is growing less, it will soon be out. 
Come away, or we shall never be in bed to- 
night.” 

Grace too was watching the fire from her 
chamber, and with more interest than the 
sisters. Her imagination was busy. Her 
father would be there, and Mr. Etheridge, 
and Mr. Foster, but all her thought was 
concentrated round her father. A tremor 
seized her lest some harm should befall him. 
Somebody’s life might be in danger, and in 
that case she knew how little count he would 
make of his own, She felt that her fears 
were unreasonable, and yet she could not sup- 
press them. 

Mingled with them was a vivid remem- 
brance of all that had passed between her 


pia 
vain. 


and him that afternoon. She told herself 
remorsefully that he had gone away unhappy 
on her account, and she permitting it. 

And for what? Why had she fora moment 
thought that possible which seemed so im- 
possible now? She had never thought it 
more than possible. She had been pleased, 
flattered, like any other foolish girl, she 
further told herself, with a grand self-contempt 
that brought the scarlet to the roots of her 
hair. And if so, like any other foolish girl, 
she might in time have yielded to the flattery. 
However, her eyes were opened now. 

It was strange what an apparently slight 
speech had opened them. Oh, if she were 
but at home again, and out of the way of 
temptation! Would he go on making his 
pretty speeches to her to-morrow, and looking 
at her with his deep blue eyes—handsome but 
so spiritless? She wished it would rain, that 
they might be prevented from going to the 
Forest ; but perhaps, after all, it might be 
worse staying at the Manor. Oh, if Satur- 
day had but come! How could she even 
for a moment have ever thought of changing 
that dear father for—for 

And being unable to supply the vacant 
idea to her satisfaction, Grace Wyecliffe con- 
cluded by smothering her face in her hands 
on the sofa pillow, and crying in a manner 
that I am afraid the well-balanced minds of 
my young lady readers will regard as very 
unreasonable, and altogether childish. 

Had Captain Sylvester known, he would 
hardly have felt as happy as he did, failing 
into his first sleep, and dreaming that he was 
waltzing with some one, who now seemed to 
be Grace, and now Irmengard St. Albans. 

Presently Dr. Thrale, having accom- 
panied Mr. Wyecliffe to the vicarage gate, 
made his way to his own lodgings, which 
were near, and being thoroughly tired out, 
gladly betook himself to bed. In spite of 
his troubles he quickly fell asleep, and he 
too had a dream. He dreamt that he was 
in a large straggling house with innumer- 
able rooms and galleries opening into each 
other—that the house was on fire, and that 
in some distant chamber Clare was sleeping. 
With wonderful radidity he passed from one 
room to another. Doors opened before him 
and closed behind him, and flames on either 
side devoured, but he sought her ever in 
Then suddenly, in one of those strange 
transitions frequent in dreams, he was carry- 
ing her in his arms, and hers were about his 
neck. A thrill of delight came over him in 
his sleep. He bore her down what seemed 
a stone spiral staircase. She lifted her head 
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and turned her eyes towards him, and the 
eyes and the face were those of Grace Wye- 
cliffe. ‘Then it is not Clare after all,” he 
said to himself, putting down his burden 
with perceptible disappointment. As he did 
so he discovered that she was no longer 
Clare nor Grace, but poor miserable old 
Abigail, and with that discovery he awoke. 


CHAPTER XXII.—THE FRAGMENTARY 
APPEAL. 


THE expected drive to the Forest did not 
take place as anticipated. The early morn- 
ing was bright, but the barometer had gone 
down rapidly during the night, and breakfast 
was hardly over before a steady rain set in. 
News had reached the Manor, v@ the 
butcher's and baker’s carts, of the destruc- 
tion of Thatch Row and Dr. Thrale’s exploit, 
and had formed a natural topic of conversa- 
tion during that meal. Katherine looked at 
Clare as much as to say, “ You see I am 
right—he is a hero ;” and Grace was relieved 
at having no ill news of her father. 

During the day she used her small powers 
of intrigue to escape being left alone with 
the Captain, cultivating his sister's society 
very assiduously. She was really quite de- 
lighted when Clare took her into her room, 
and showed her one pretty article of dress 
after another, then her jewellery, then books 
and other treasures. She did not care much 
for the things themselves, but she had grown 
into an admiration of Clare, and she was 
pleased that she should have beautiful be- 
longings. She liked most to have her all to 
herself, and listen to her innocent rattle, 
knowing that the Captain would not come to 
disturb them. 

When Katherine discovered their retreat, 
she did not succeed in bringing them down, 
for Grace reminded her that she had pro- 
mised to show her her drawings and water- 
colour sketches. They really possessed some 
originality,and Grace was unaffectedly pleased 
with them. Few are proof to the apprecia- 
tion of their own merits, and Kate soon 
forgot that she had come upstairs to bring 
Grace down. 

All were surprised when the bell rung for 
luncheon. The Captain looked aggrieved, 
and still more so when Mr. Sylvester sug- 
gested that as it was likely to clear up he 
should walk or ride into Chesterton to gain 
some direct information respecting the fire. 
He went, however, and in the meantime it 
became so fine, that Mr. Sylvester thought 








that, as Grace had been disappointed of their 
projected pleasure, they might have two or 
three hours’ drive before dinner. It would 
be a pity to wait for Robert. They should 
have the waggonette, and he would go with 
them himself. Grace was delighted, as 
she had as yet only driven short distances 
with her mother since their coming to Ches- 
terton. 

Their way lay for some miles on the old 
turnpike road, between Chesterton and Gos- 
siter, the county town. A long range of low 
undulating hills skirted them on the left ; on 
the right lay the valley of the Reed—a land 
of deep meadows and prolific pastures rather 
than of corn and roots, heavy now and ripen- 
ing for the approaching scythe. From those 
patient kine, waiting for the can of the 
milkman, comes the rich beverage to be 
converted in due time into that paragon of 
cheeses, the Stilton, such as in days of yore 
used to regale the traveller by stage at a cer- 
tain hostel on the old North Road. 

They drove on till they came, as it were, 
to the border land of the district known as the 
Forest. They had gradually reached a rising 
ground much above Chesterton. A broad 
valley lay before them, and beyond it a long 
range of hills, stretching nearly north and 
south, stood out in the western sky. Though 
hardly of mountainous proportions, the 
granite and slate of which they were largely 
composed produced a clearness and grandeur 
of outline. 

Grace was enchanted. She listened atten- 
tively to Mr. Sylvester, who acted as guide, 
indicating different distant points with the 
certainty of one that piques himself upon a 
long familiarity. It was all pleasant in its 
way, though perhaps it would have been 
pleasanter still to have watched the changing 
panorama by the light of her own unaided 
imagination. She was sorry when the late- 
ness of the hour obliged them to make a 
homeward bend. She would willingly have 
driven on and on into the sunsetting. She, 
however, as well as the others, was tired, 
even drowsy, before reaching home. It is 
amusing to note how the brisk conversation 
with which we are apt to begin a long drive 
falls into an almost universal stillness towards 
its close. Only an occasional remark ob- 
truded on the quietude of the last few miles, 
and Grace was left to a somewhat dreamy 
reverie. Whatever figures might converge 
around it, the centre was certainly home. 
This day had passed, or nearly passed, much 
better than she had expected. 

Her complacency was somewhat disturbed 
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| Grace could not help smiling and looking 
| pleasant in return. 
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by a sudden pull up at the door, and the 


| captain, dressed for dinner, standing in the 
| portal. 


He rallied them with apparent good 
humour on their desertion, and smiled so 
pleasantly, and looked so handsome, that 


He really was very 
amiable after all, she said to herself, as she 
hastened upstairs to dress. She had to do 
so very quickly, for it was already past the| 
dinner hour, and she had little time to 
think. 

When she reached the drawing-room dinner} 
was quite ready, and Mr. Sylvester gave her| 
his arm. The old gentleman was much | 
scandalized at his own unpunctuality, and) 
referred to it several times during the even- 
ing. He called his children severally as 








| witnesses that such an excess was not usual 


with him,—in fact, almost unprecedented, 
and was a little comforted by their assurance | 
that such was the case. Dinner was quickly 
followed by tea, and after a short interval 
the ladies retired to rest. Grace was sleepy 
from the late hours of the previous night, and 
the long drive in the open air. She was) 
soon in bed and dreaming of home. 

It had been arranged that the Sylvesters 
should drive their guest back on the follow-| 
ing afternoon. That wilful young lady) 
chagrined the Captain by spending a most 
unnecessary portion of the morning in pack- 
ing. She had declined the services of her 
friends’ maid, rather to the scandal of that 
very proper person. She did not, however, 
refuse the company of her young mistresses, 
the result being that there was far more talk-| 
ing than packing. 

“T really must help you,” said Kate at 
last. ‘I promised Bob we would have a 
game of croquet before luncheon.” 


said aloud; ‘let us see what she has been 
doing,”’ and she led the way across the lawn 
to the two sisters. 

The Captain was a little puzzled, but by 
no means in despair. This occasion was 
not as opportune as he could have wished. 
If that excursion had but come off he would 
have had a better chance. And, after all, 
would it not be more becoming to wait till 
Grace had left his father’s roof? If she should 
say nay, it would be unpleasant—most de- 
cidedly unpleasant. He did not think she 
could say it, yet it was just possible. But 
he had gone so far now that he must run the 
risk. She certainly was the nicest girl he 
had ever known, and should she refuse him, 
he did not think he could bring himself to 
ask any one again. 

Mr. Wyecliffe was not at home on his 
daughter’s return. He came back, however, 
for an early tea, and found her already re- 
domesticated. He was kind to her as 
always, but there was a certain restraint in 
his manner that was not customary with 
him. He was pale too, and there was some- 
thing of care, almost anxiety, in his face. 

“Could it be possible,” thought Grace, 
“ that this should be on her account?” The 
very thought brought the tears to her eyes, 
and she nearly choked in trying to suppress 
them. If she could only tell him how cause- 
less his anxiety was,—now, at least! But she 
could not. 

After a little he began to talk about the 
fire, bestowing liberal praise on Dr. Thrale. 
Grace forgot herself and became interested. 
This led to a conversation on the lamentable 
condition of the poor in the worst parts of 
the town, in which Mr. Wyecliffe joined with 
much interest. Grace did not speak often, 
but she thought a good deal. Mr. Wyecliffe 





“Oh, I will finish directly, then,” said 


Grace, suddenly making up her mind that! 


the croquet must be endured, or rather the 
sort of ordeal that it would be sure to in- 
volve. 

“We shall be awfully dull when you are 
gone,” remarked the Captain towards the 
close of the game, during the greater part of 
which he had been more than usually silent. 

“Oh, I don’t think you will,” answered 
Grace, colouring up and feeling foolish. 

‘7 shall,” said the Captain, with an em- 
phasis on the I. 

“Oh!” thought Grace, colouring deeper, 


} and feeling still more foolish, “what can I 
} say? I can’t say you won't. 


I do wish 
Kate would finish operating on Clare’s ball.” 
“What a long turn Kate is having!” she 


was desiring to introduce a more systematic 
plan of district visiting. When his daughter 
had once said how she should like to have a 
district, his answer had been, “ All in time, 
my love. You have your Sunday school class 
|—it will be better not to try too much at 
once. You are very young, and there are 
‘many difficulties in visiting the poor in a 
town like this.” Grace was a little disap- 
‘pointed. She had had visions of the 
|reformation she would work in those lost 
homes whose open doors would reveal such 
utter desolation. And now, when the subject 
was being again discussed, the old desire 
again came back with greater force than 
ever. She felt she must ask her father once 
more, but just then her courage failed her. 
Perhaps he mistook her silence for a lack of 
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interest, and her timidity for a consciousness 
of her will being in opposition to his own ; 
for when on leaving the room he went to 
his study, closing the door behind him, he 
gave vent to a deep sigh. He had letters to 
write for the evening’s post, and had pro- 
gressed so far as the folding and stamping, 
when he heard a footstep in the passage and 
a light knock at the door. 

‘Js that you, Grace?” heasked, ‘Come 
in, my love.” 

“Shall I disturb you, papa?” 

“No, I have just finished.” 

* Shall I put the bag on the hall table?” 

“ Yes, my dear, thank you.” 

Paul Wyecliffe’s heart misgave him as, on 
his daughter’s return to the room, he placed 
a chair for her to sit beside him. Was she 
about to communicate that which he most 
dreaded to hear? She coloured and looked 
down for a few moments as he took her hand 
in his, 

“Well,my child, had you something to 
say?” he inquired at last. 

“Yes, papa;” and she lifted her eyes—eyes 
that, as he believed, had never told an untruth, 
into his face. He was positively trembling 
with suppressed agitation. Was she about 
to speak her own doom, and if hers, his ? 

“ Yes, papa,” she stammered, unconscious 
of the agony she was prolonging, “ I—I do 
so wish I might visit some of the poor people, 
at least.” 

So that was all, Paul Wyecliffe felt a fresh 
flow of blood to his heart. 

“So that was what you were brooding over 
at tea,” he asked, tenderly, tightening his 
grasp of her hand. 

“ Yes, papa—partly, at least,” she said, 
correcting herself and looking down again. 

“ Partly?” he repeated, uneasily, and re- 
laxing his hold of her hand. 

Grace felt that she could bear it no longer, 
and that she must speak. She raised her 
head, and looked full into his face. 

“Partly, I was thinking,” she said, “ that 
you did not look as well as when I left, for 
indeed you do not, dear papa; and _partly 
how glad I was to come back home to you 
and mamma, for indeed I am very glad, and 
partly—but I cannot tell you quite every- 
thing I was thinking.” 

‘‘And I have no right to wish you, my 
darling,” said Mr. Wyecliffe, drawing his 
daughter towards him: “I am glad, at any 
rate, you are pleased to come back to your 
old father. I did not know, Gracey ba 
and he smiled. 

“‘Oh—but papa,” she said, in a playful 





but meaning tone, and smiling too through 
her tears, ‘* you ought to know.” 

Gradually she drooped her head on his 
shoulder. Her fair locks and wealth of 
colour lay against his dark hair and pale 
face. 

“ Forgive me, my child,” he said, stroking 
fondly the silken coverlet of her compact but 
finely formed head. 

‘Oh, papa,” she answered, checking a 
sob that would rise into her throat. She 
could not say “forgive me,” for would not 
that involve an impossible explanation ? 

But Paul Wyecliffe understood that frag- 
mentary appeal as if it had been the most 
elaborate apology. He drew her closer to 
him, and rested his cheek on her head, 
chiding himself for his lack of faith out of 
the fulness of a grateful heart. 


CHAPTER XXIII.—TRUE TO HIS VOW. 


IN spite of the rain Philip Foster enjoyed his 
drive to Ashdale. His thoughts of the pre- 
vious night took further shape and consist- 
ency, and before he had reached home he 
had built many a pleasant castle in the air 
with Clare for the presiding damsel. He 
had not, however, forgotten his old friends 
Herbert and Millicent, nor their little son 
Maurice. It was pleasant to have their faces 
fresh in his memory, though that beautiful 
fairy would be ever. peeping over their 
shoulders. 

But had he forgotten, the sight of the old 
Hall, capping the brow of one of those low 
but abrupt elevations which in that nook of 
Gorsetshire are dignified by the name of 
hills, would have recalled them to his recol- 
lection. ‘The sky had broken the last few 
miles ; vast spaces of azure arched overhead, 
while white grey-margined clouds flew lightly 
across them ; the sun shone high in the south- 
west, and every leaf and grass blade glistened 
with its reflected glory. Never had these 
his native hills and valleys appeared fairer to 
Foster than now, flushed as they were for the 
first time in the “purple light of” a new- 
born “love.” 

A sudden turn in the steep ascent that led 
to the village brought him face to face with 
Mr. Grey. Maurice, who knew exactly where 
the young barrister had been, having heard 
from his sister, who was in Foster's confi- 
dence, nodded with some passing observation, 
but never attempted to stop. His thoughts, 
however, were turned adrift from his great 








book for the rest of that day. Fresh as the 
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landscape was after the rain, it had no charm 
for him—no light borrowed from his inner 
being—not even its own inherent lustre. He 
was at times obliged to acknowledge to him- 
self that the Beautiful, which in his earlier 
days had been to him as a paradise of ever- 
unfolding delights, was one by one barring 
against him her once opened portals. And 
yet he could not entirely lose his sympathy 
with Nature, though he loved her now rather 
in her sterner than her gentler moods. Pene- 
trating as he continued to do into her deeper 
mysteries, he met only the structures of inex- 
orable law, and failed to discern the creations 
of a supreme and conscious Essence. Each 
discovery brought the same burden—“ Earth 
to earth, dust to dust,” and he could hear 
no voice from heaven saying, “ Blessed are 
the dead which die in the Lord.” 

It was nearly two hours before he returned 
home. He found his sister in the garden, 
watching the effects of the rain on her re- 
cently bedded out pelargoniums, calceolarias, 
and petunias. Frances Grey loved a garden 
as much as any one can who has deputed 
another to sow, and plant, and tend, and re- 
tains but the privilege to watch, and pluck, 
and admire. As Maurice came up, however, 
she was thinking very little of her flowers, 
but of something quite different. 

“The rain will do your plants more good 
than all Thrift’s watering,” he remarked. 

“Yes,” said Miss Grey, putting her hand 
on her brother’s arm; and then after a little 
pause, in which she was determining what to 
say, ‘ Philip Foster has been here, Maurice. 
He has been telling me all about Millicent.” 

“Indeed! How polite, when he had just 
met me going out for a walk.” 

“He said he met you, but he hoped you 
might have come back.” Maurice Grey in- 
wardly chuckled at the idea of Foster hoping 
any such thing. “ And he could only call this 
afternoon,” his sister continued, “for he 
leaves againto-morrow. He thought I should 
like to hear about Millicent and the children.” 

“ Well?” said Maurice, with an assumed 
indifference of tone that but partially concealed 
his burning eagerness to hear. 

“He says Millicent looks so well—hand- 
somer than ever, and seems very happy.” 

“Did he call her Millicent?” interrupted 
Maurice, with curled lip and quivering nostril. 
What right had Philip Foster to be criticising 
her appearance, or surmising as to her expe- 
riences, though the result might be admiration 
of the one and satisfaction with regard to the 
other. He mentally apostrophised him as an 
impertinent young fellow. 


“No, when I come to think about it, he 
spoke of her as Mrs. Etheridge,” said poor 
Miss Grey, unconscious of her brother’s pent- 
up indignation.” Heused to call her by her 
Christian name in old days though, Maurice.” 

“She did not look well the day I saw her 
at the station, nor particularly happy,” was 
the reply. 

“Well, dear, she was moving then, and 
it must be a great worry with children and 
all that, and she had hardly got over the loss 
of her baby. Mr. Etheridge told Philip that 
it was a great sorrow to them both, but of 
course most to her. He says he is so much 
respected, Maurice.” 

“I dare say, but how did he find out ? 
Did he think it his duty to institute special 
inquiries ?” 

“You are rather hard on Philip. I can 
assure you he always speaks of you with the 
greatest respect—to me, at least.” 

“‘Does he, indeed?” said Maurice, with 
an incredulous smile. 

‘“« And he had no need to make inquiries,” 
pursued Frances Grey. “ Yesterday they all 
went toa large garden party, and he had an 
opportunity of drawing his own conclusions.” 

Her brother volunteered no remark, and 
she, who had made up her mind to speak 
once for all, went on. 

‘Tt was at a Mr. Sylvester’s. 
know the name.” 

“ Ves, a retired lawyer, I believe.” 

“Ts that all?” 

“A man of some standing, nevertheless,” 
said Maurice, whose sense of justice was for 
a moment in the ascendant. 

“Well, Philip seems to have met with 
some very nice people—Mr. Wyecliffe, the 
vicar of Chesterton, for one. He spoke in 
the highest terms of Mr. Etheridge.” 

“ One cleric usually extols another, unless 
that other happens to be of a different party, 
which I suppose Mr. Etheridge is not, or 
Mr. Wyecliffe would hardly have chosen him 
for his curate. 

“ But Mr. Sylvester was not a clergyman, 
and he spoke almost as warmly as Mr. 
Wyecliffe, and so did a Dr. Thrale, whom 
Philip Foster met, and who I think he said 
was an old acquaintance of his.” 

“Really, my dear Fanny, I don’t know 
that I ever intimated that Mr. Etheridge 
was not respected,” said Maurice, beating a 
retreat. “I shall always have my own 
opinion of him, but I have no wish to inter- 
fere with that of the world in general. As 
he has married Millicent it is as well that it 
should not altogether coincide with mine. I 


I seem to 







































































































































} thought you were aware of that, Fanny.” 


| that the excitement of the effort she had 
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thought you were going to tell me about her 
andi the children.” 

“So I was. Philip was perfectly charmed 
with his godson——such a fine little fellow, and 
so like his mother ; but you have seen him— 
I forget.” 

“ Yes, I have seen him, though only fora 
minute ; there is some likeness, certainly.” 

‘* Maurice,” said Miss Grey, again touching 
her brother’s arm with her hand, and looking 
pleadingly into his face, ‘‘I should so love to 
have him here.” 

“They would never let him come—not 
unless——” 

“‘ Not unless you asked them too. 
that, Maurice, but ” 

“But that is precisely what I shall not 
do,” said Mr. Grey, decisively, and with- 
drawing his arm from his sister’s touch; “I 


I know 





“T hoped you might have changed,” she 
answered, sadly ; and the little patch of colour 


made had brought to her cheek went, and 
left it as pale as before. “I do wish you 
could have changed,’”’ she continued, with 
another pleading look at her brother. 

“Tt is not in my nature to change, Fanny, 
—I sometimes wish I could,” replied he. 

His tone was one of reproof, pain, pride, 
regret. Yet he had hardly spoken before he 
had secretly acknowledged that his pro- 
nounced estimate of himself was false. Not 
changed! Who more changed than he? He 
could at times almost doubt his own identity. 
Yet he did not retract his boast. He merely 
said in his usual voice, “ Thrift will never 
get his Madame Pollocks to do any good 
unless he cuts off the flowers. I should 
tell him, Fanny.” 

Frances Grey understood his meaning. If 
that were all she had to say they had better 
talk about the flowers. She had been too 
precipitate. She ought to have interested 
him in speaking of Millicent and the chil- 
dren, though the conversation even when 
restricted to them had been rather unpro- 
mising. And now she did not know how to 
begin anew. Perhaps she should find an 
opportunity another time. She was rather 
relieved when Will—the old Will of Willows- 
dyke—came across the lawn to say that his 
master was wanted. 

Will Saunders had now been domesticated 
at the Hall for nearly a month in the place 





of Perkins. It wasa little strange that, while 
denying her old home to his cousin, Maurice | 
Grey quite eagerly, though not apparently | 


so, accepted her recommendation of a ser-| 





vant. When the servant came, however, he 
did not know whether he should like him. 
Although he had engaged him, and that 
without an interview, he had rather made up 
his mind at the same time that he should 
not like him. 

One day, when Will had been nearly a 
week at the Hall, Miss Grey remarked, 
“ Saunders will make a capital servant. For 
his age he is as clever as Perkins, and alto- 
gether I like him better.” 

“Yes, just about as clever, and just about 
as inquisitive,” was the reply. ‘‘One can 
never trust inquisitive people.” 

The next morning Mr. Grey was in his 
study. For the last half-hour he had been 
engaged in verifying some chemical experi- 
ment of which he had been reading, when 
he heard Will’s knock. His “Come in” 
was not in the most amiable of tones. The 
door opened and shut, and Will stepped 
forward, bearing a silver waiter, and on the 
waiter a purse. 

“T beg pardon, sir, for disturbing you,” he 
said, in an apologetic tone, “ but I thought 
you would like to have this at once. It was 
in your dress-coat pocket, sir.” 

“In my dress-coat pocket!” repeated 
Maurice, with a quick searching glance at 
his servant. 

“ Yes, sir,” said Will, with a faint access of 
colour, but with quiet steadfast eyes. He 
felt that his master did not entirely trust him, 
and it suddenly occurred to him that if he 
did not know what sum the purse ought to 
contain, he might doubt whether he had 
received it entire or not. 

“Excuse me, sir,” he said, with a still 
heightened colour as Maurice took up the 
purse, “ but I suppose you know how much 
was in it?” 

“Do you know how much was in it?” 
asked Mr. Grey, severely. 

“No, sir, I never looked—I brought it to 
you at once.” 

“Very well, that is exactly what you 
ought to have done. I thank you—you can 
go,” said Mr. Grey, speaking slowly and 
distinctly, and with a slight pause between 
each sentence, while leisurely surveying poor 
Will. “TI believe the fellow is honest,” he 
half muttered to himself as the door closed. 
“And a good thing too. I could have 
sworn I had locked that purse up in my 
money drawer. Rather strangely for me, 
who hate accounts, I balanced them last 
night, and so I have the exact sum in my 
book. Let me see—one hundred and four- 
teen pounds three shillings and sixpence. 
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Now for the purse. First, the hundred 
pounds in notes I brought from the bank— 
those are all right, and folded, I believe, just 
as I left them. Fourteen pounds in gold— 
yes; and three and sixpence—yes, and ex- 
actly in the compartments that I put them in.” 

Having placed the purse in his pocket 
and finished his experiment, in which he was 
successful, Maurice Grey walked several times 
up and down his study. The Turkey carpet 
was a good deal more worn than when Milli- 
cent had last stood on it to receive his wed- 
ding present to her, but he would not have a 
new one. Carpets will wear out when they 
are converted into a constitutional board, or 
more strictly, a safety-valve for some over- 
exciting sensation or problem. Up from the 
door round the table, so through three sides 
of the room and down again lay a distinct 
path, leaving only the side against the fire 
untrodden. Imagine it not, however, to 
have been more favoured than the others. 
There Maurice’s pet chair had been wheeled 
in all directions. The spot had been further 
ornamented by various irremediable stains, 
which, whenever Miss Grey entered into 
her brether’s study, were grievous to her 
to behold. 

So the master of Ashdale, having just now 
an unexpected problem to solve, walked to 
and fro, as was his custom in such cases. 

Presently he stopped, rang the bell, and 
sat down, taking his purse from his pocket. 
Will soon appeared. 

“ Shut the door, Saunders—I want to speak 
to you.” 

“Will obeyed, and stepped nearer to Mr. 
Grey’s chair. 

“ Last night,” said Maurice, “I made up 
my accounts, and I happened to put down 
the exact sum this purse contained. ‘That 
sum was one hundred and fourteen pounds 
three shillings and sixpence. It contained 
the same sum when you brought it to me. 
I thiok it just to tell you this, and to say 
further that I feel convinced you spoke the 
truth when you said you had not looked 
into it.” 

Will coloured again, and this time from 
intense pleasure, but no words occurring to 
him, he did not answer, and Mr. Grey went 
on, meanwhile unfolding the notes. 

“Tf I had lost this purse from home,” he 
said, ‘I could not have offered less than five 
pounds reward to the person who should 
bring it me intact: I shall therefore be pleased 
to give you the same sum, Saunders ;” and 
he laid a five-pound note on the table beside 
him. 


“Oh, sir! but that is quite a different 
thing,” said Will, his tongue unlocked at 
once. ‘ You mean to be kind, I’m sure, but 
I couldn’t take it, indeed, sir!” 

“Very well,” said Maurice, a little 
haughtily, but pleased nevertheless, and 
more curious than was his wont. ‘“‘ And why 
not, pray ?” 

He thought he could divine pretty cor- 
rectly, but he chose to appear ignorant. 

“Sir,” said Will, stammering, contrary to 
hishabitual clear utterance, “_ I—I—when you 
engaged me, sir, you gave me good wages 
because I’d a character, and you expected 
me to be honest and all that, and if I’d not 
been, sir, I shouldn’t have deserved my 
wages, and I couldn’t bear to be paid twice 
over like,” continued he, growing somewhat 
colloquial in his returning eloquence. “I 
couldn’t indeed, sir—I’m too proud, I am. 
Excuse me, sir, you mean to be kind, I’m 
sure, but I couldn’t take it—and that’s why.” 

“Very well, Saunders,” repeated Mr. 
Grey, in a tone that admitted of no further 
remark, and with a slight wave of the hand, 
which Will took as a quiet hint for him to 
leave the room, and which he as quietly 
obeyed. He would have liked to say 
something more, he hardly knew what, but 
he was afraid his master had misunderstood | 
him. ‘One thing I can see,” he solilo- | 
quized, “‘ Mr. Grey can’t abear to be talked 
to, and it’s a bit unfortunate for me, as I’m 
so fond of talking. The poor dear old master, 
he didn’t mind, he liked me to tell him every- 
thing. I fear I’ve got in the way of being 
too free and easy, I have. I must try and 
remember; but I like Mr. Grey too; he’s 
what I consider an interesting person, he is ; 
and it was uncommon handsome of hin, it 
was, though I’d rather he’d have said, ‘I did 
suspect you, Saunders, but I don’t now, and 
I shan’t in future.” For his own sake I’d 
rather he’d have said that; I suppose he 
meant it when he offered me the note, but I 
couldn’t have taken it, no, not for anything. 
I fear he’s a bit offended. Well, he’ll know 
me better by and by; and I must mind as 
he don’t like too much talking.” 


CHAPTER XXIV.—SUNDAY NIGHT. 


We have somewhat retraced our story to 
take a glimpse of our old friends at Ashdale. 
We will now return to Chesterton Vicarage, 
where we left Grace Wyecliffe on the evening 
of her return from the Sylvesters. The next 
day was Sunday, and, in spite of the succeed- 
ing occupations which it involved, was not 
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without its accustomed soothing influences. 
Grace went to the school, which had already 
benefited from the vicar’s modifications and 
his curate’s supervision. She found it, how- 
ever, more difficult than usual to concentrate 
her thoughts upon the task before her. It 
was better the second time, after the morn- 
ing service. That would have been plea- 
santer if Captain Sylvester, who sat two rows 
in front and a little to the right, had not 
turned round so often. It was a comfort to 
have her mother on the side between him 
and her, and her father facing, though above. 
She was glad to see him look better than on 
the previous day, and remembered her un- 
reasoning fears on the night of the fire ; it 
must have been an uneasy conscience, she 
thought, that had bred them. Her mother, 
too, remembered hers. She had been doing 
so during the prayers, and especially the 
thanksgiving. That night, after the meat 
tea which was the regulation meal at the 
vicarage following the last service, father, 
mother, and daughter sat round the freshly 
lighted fire, for there had been more rain, 
and the evening was chilly. Grace had 
drawn -her mother’s reclining chair nearly 
opposite it, placing her own between it and 
her father’s, who occupied the right of the 
fireplace ; they were quiet, but happy. 

“T think I never shall believe in presen- 
timents again,” said Mrs. Wyecliffe, as if 
waking up from some sudden conclusion. 

“Nor I, mother,” echoed Grace. 

Mr. Wyecliffe smiled. -He would. have 
laughed had he been less tired. 

“ And what presentiments have you been 
having, Gracey ?” he asked. 

“Oh, I don’t know ; that is, I do know, 
but I’d rather not tell,—not presentiments 
exactly. No, I couldn’t tell you, papa; you 
would only think me more foolish than you 
do already.” 

“How mysterious!” said Mr. Wyecliffe, 
really laughing this time, and taking in his 
the fingers which lay upon the arm of his 
chair; then, suddenly turning grave and 
speaking to his wife, ‘‘ But, Beta, my love, I 
thought that neither you nor I utterly ignored 
presentiments. I do not mean such as are 
simply the offspring of overstrained anxiety ; 
these may meet their fulfilment or not, as the 
case may be: I mean rather that kind of 
pressure of the mental atmosphere when life 
seems at its brightest, which makes us vaguely 
feel that some unknown trouble is at hand : 
we both remember one such presentiment as 
that.” 








moment, I was speaking rather of those 
foolish fears that you have described, and 
which we are apt to call presentiments. 
Grace is wondering what we mean,” con- 
tinued her mother, smiling. 

- “ Yes, papa, it is you and mamma that are 
mysterious now.” 

“ Tell her, Paul,” said Mrs. Wyecliffe. 

“Tt was just before your brother was 
ordered abroad, love. We were not in the 
least expecting it, and we were all so happy ; 
latterly he had been such a comfort to us 
both. Whether it were the very fulness of our 
happiness that made us tremble for its con- 
tinuance I cannot say—it might be,-—but cer- 
tainly, though unknown to the other at the 
time, we had each a strong feeling, that we 
could neither shake off nor account for, that 
some greater sorrow than any we had yet 
known was awaiting us.” 

Grace tightened her fingers over her 
father’s, in which they were held, and put 
her spare hand into her mother’s. All gazed 
into the fire rather than into each other's 
faces. There was a silence of a minute or 
two, then Paul Wyecliffe said, “ We will have 
the lights, and you shall sing to us, my child.” 
So the lights came. 

‘**What would you like, papa?” asked Grace. 
“My favourite out of the ‘ Elijah,’ love. 
*O rest in the Lord ;’ it is a favourite of your 
mother's too.” 

So Grace sang with a little quiver in her 
voice at first, but as she went on it became 
rich and full as was its wont. When she 
had finished and turned round, she saw 
that her father had vacated his own chair, 
and was sitting in hers. He was bending 
slightly over her mother, and resting his arm 
on the back of her chair. They were not 
looking at each other, but still at the fire, 
notwithstanding the lights, and there was 
peace in the face of both. For a moment 
Grace felt that she was an intruder. Noise- 
lessly she opened the door and was gone, 
but the little click as it closed betrayed her. 
Both her parents turned round. 

“Poor child! she fancied she was in the 
way,” said Mrs. Wyecliffe. ‘And I never 
thanked her for her singing,” rejoined her 
husband. “ Poor Grace! I don’t think she 
is quite happy, Beta.” 

“She will be better now; I feel sure she 
has made up her mind.” 

“TI wish I could be quite sure ; one moment 
I am, another I am not.” 

“TI think she is right about the district ; 
her mind is active, and she wants more outlet.” 





“Ay, Paul; I had only forgotten for a 


“ Yes, I told her last night that I hoped 
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when everything was settled there would be 
occupation for her.” 

“ And you have quite decided to propose 
your new scheme to-morrow ?” 

“Yes, I intend to lay the outline of it 
before the meeting ; and if it seems likely to 
be accepted in the main, I shall. propose 
another meeting next week to consider it in 
detail. I wish you would come, Beta, and 
see if there be a chance of it grafting.” 

Mr. Wyecliffe’s scheme was formed on the 
persuasion that in a town of even six thousand 
inhabitants there is much to be done for the 
wants of the people, bodily, mental, and 
spiritual, which must elude the labour of the 
incumbent and his curate, however hard- 
working they may be. He also believed— 
and in this he had been confirmed by his 
Basville experience—that to balance this 
desideratum there exists in an average com- 
munity a number of men and women of 
various ages, rank, disposition, and ability, 
who desire to become useful to their fellows. 
This desire gratified by exercise, he held that, 
like any other virtue, it would not only in- 
crease, but strengthen, and ennoble its sub- 
ject; whereas, if allowed to remain inert, it 
would become weaker and weaker, and the 
character of its entertainer would narrow 
and deteriorate. It was a mistake, he thought, 
to suppose that every one who desired to be 
useful must necessarily have a vocation for 
visiting the poor, though indeed it seemed to 
him so primary a duty of those who were 
better endowed with the things of this life, 
that he felt an opening should be made, to 
some extent at least, for all who wished to 
do so. His hearty sympathy had soon dis- 
covered that, though there were few of his 
parishioners who had either the time or the 
courage to undertake a district of forty or 
fifty houses, there were many who would 
gladly attempt ten, or half that number. He 
had often thought over the Elberfield poor 
law, and wished to make some application of 
it to parochial visitation. 

His present scheme supposed that in round 
numbers Chesterton contained a thousand 
houses, generally to be visited by proxy. 
Where the small shopkeepers began to merge 
into a superior class, he held that an occa- 
sional visit from himself or his curate would 
be more acceptable than one oftener repeated 
from a district visitor. He proposed, there- 
fore, to divide these thousand houses into 
twenty districts of fifty houses each. One 
lady was to have the charge of each district, 
but she was to be permitted to associate one 
or more persons with her, to whom she might 





confide blocks of five, ten, or fifteen houses, 
as the case might be. These co-workers, if 
nominated by her, must be approved by the 
committee ; if nominated by the committee, 
must be accepted byher. To facilitate busi- 
ness, she alone was to present the report and 
accounts of her district at the monthly meet- 
ing, though her associates would have the 
privilege of attending and making direct in- 
quiries if they pleased. 

But should the vicar not only meet with a 
general approval of his scheme, but a staff of 
volunteers sufficient for its realization, he 
had more in perspective. 

Much in these days hasbeen said of woman's 
work, and doubtless there is a great and con- 
siderable work among the poor to be per- 
formed, and only to be performed, by women. 
But Paul Wyecliffe’s experience had taught 
him that there are men, nor those so few in 
number as might appear at first sight, who 
with a little encouragement will give their 
services no less heartily than their wives, 
daughters, mothers, or sisters. They would, 
perhaps, be less eager in coming forward, 
detained by a certain diffidence more frequent 
with them than with the weaker sex; this 
overcome, they would occupy spheres of 
labour especially suited to them, and com- 
paratively closed to women. 

Besides the Sunday and night schools for 
boys, and classes for adults, the vicar had a 
darling scheme in view, in furtherance of 
which he was anxious to obtain the most 
efficient co-operation within his reach. This 
was the establishment of reading and coffee- 
rooms for men on a scale that should throw 
into the shade all the attractions of the ale- 
house, the gin palace, and the dancing hall. 
Light, warmth, food, tobacco, pictures, books, 
maps, papers, games, society, were to be the 
primary inducements. 

To these he would add, if possible, a 
museum and lectures. A club with certain 
rules and privileges should be the nucleus, 
but as it would be as much an object to 
attract stray comers as to keep those already 
gained, there would be a large refreshment- 
room open to all, only providing that certain 
elementary rules of good behaviour should be 
respected. 

Mr. Wyecliffe had had some private con- 
versation on the subject with Dr. Thrale, who 
had espoused his scheme with the ardour 
habitual to him when feeling himself tho- 
roughly at one with an idea. The Vicar 
knew he could have no better ally. He had 
not lived a half year at Chesterton, visiting 
the sick as he did day by day, without having 
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learned what a power John Thrale was with 
the working man, his wife and _ children. 
With him and Herbert Etheridge for helpers, 
he knew that his plan, once launched, would 
have a fair prospect of success. 

Nor did the ways and means stagger him. 
He would appeal to the liberality of his 
parishioners, but he was happy in remember- 
ing that whatever deficit there might be 
could be made up from his own purse with- 
out any severe strain. His private fortune, 
though not nearly so large as had been re- 
ported, had for several years past more than 
sufficed to cover all household expenditure, 
leaving the income of his living free, his 
curate’s stipend being deducted, for charitable 
purposes ; therefore, if no suitable house 
could be found, and one had to be built, he 
would not on that account draw back. 

Yet, open-handed as he was ever inclined 
to be, he was by no means wasteful. Much 
intercourse with the poor had taught him 
how large an amount of misery may be alle- 
viated by a moderate sum of money judi- 
ciously expended. ‘Those methods of charity 
which are adapted to foster energy and self- 
help met with his highest approval. 

He was now contemplating with a few 
hundreds he had in hand purchasing a field 
near the town, to be divided into allotments. 
The investment would not be particularly 
profitable in a pecuniary point of view, but 
at present there was a sad paucity of such 
holdings about Chesterton. The desired 
field would only cut into twenty plots, of a 
rood each, but its purchase would be a step 
in the right direction. To fight the great 
hydra Drink, with its hundred curses, what 
better than to take a man from the oppres- 
sive atmosphere of the workshop, and place 
him beneath the soft sunset sky, on the soil of 
his own tilling, amid the fruits of his patient 
labour? His little plot has a charm for him 
which the dwellers in villages can hardly 
comprehend ; and what a paradise for the 
poor wife, when, having shut up the house 
in that airless street, she contrives, if but for 
half an hour, to bring her little tribe here to 
rusticate among the cabbages and beans! 
How proud Tommy is as he carries home 
the flag basket with the lettuce and onions 
for daddy's supper ; and Dicky, as he holds 
the cauliflower (almost as big as himself) to 
be cooked for Sunday’s dinner! How much 
pleasanter than quarrelling with the boys at 
marbles in some dusty street corner ! almost 
preferable to those delightful moments spent 
in proximity to the spout of the town pump, 
moments in their innocence unsullied by 








any misgiving as to the doubtful quality of 
the water. Yet let it not be inferred that 
Paul Wyecliffe, while despising no lawful 
means, secular though they might be, which 
could attract men from the paths of tempta- 
tion and sin, rested or laid an undue stress 
on them. Few were more convinced than 
he that there is a Power that can penetrate 
the hardest crust of outward circumstance, 
making the heart gentle and tender in the 
dim cellar or the dreary workhouse. He 
knew that the secular cannot make the 
spiritual, but he knew also that the spiritual 
must influence the secular. He could not 
reconcile it to his religion to see his fellows 
deprived of their Creator's earliest gifts of 
air, and light, and water, and sit down quietly 
to write his sermon, comforting himself that 
his profession did not require him to concern 
himself in such matters. He aimed to be 
the pastor of his flock, and while admitting 
that his primary duty was the feeding of the 
soul, he felt that, in some measure at least, 
neither mind nor body was without its 
claim. Such a theory might enhance his 
labour, but labour he had long ceased to 
make count of; it was to him a kind of 
second nature. Let him work while he could, 
a time might come when he would be forced 
to rest, or perhaps let down into it quietly, 
almost unconsciously. To a man who is 
much occupied, the advent of the post is not 
usually a matter of congratulation, and though 
the daily receipts of Mr. Wyecliffe could not 
vie in number with those of our famous ex- 
Premier, they would often involve consider- 
able time and trouble. The Monday morning 
following the Sunday we have been speaking 
of was no exception. Grace was sitting at 
the head of the table, her mother, who had 
passed a somewhat restless night, breakfasting 
upstairs. 

“Oh, papa, what a heap of letters !” she 
exclaimed, as her father brought them in from 
the box and laid them on the cloth beside 
his plate, “ is there none for me ?” 

“Not one, my child; nor for your mother 
either ;” and the vicar began to open and 
read. The contents of some were at once 
despatched to the waste-basket ; others were 
put on one side to be answered ; only one 
remained unexamined. 

“TI don’t know that hand,” observed Mr. 
Wyeclifle, pausing before he opened it; he 
had not recognised several others, but had 
let them pass without remark. Nor did he 
make any further remark now when he had 
once turned the envelope and seen the mono- 
gram and crest. He looked up with a quick 
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glance at his daughter, who was innocently | very roots of her hair. She turned away her 
engaged in eating her egg, and tore it open, |eyes, and did not see him replace it in 
regardless of the embossed crimson. As he/|the large square envelope. Having done 
read, his hand trembled a little, and there |so, he laid it down and addressed himself 
was a slight quiver of the delicate nostril. |to his breakfast, which he partook of in a 
He again looked across the table, but with |desultory kind of way, as if entirely preoc- 
a keener scrutiny than at first. This time | cupied. 

Grace perceived it, and it suddenly flashed; After a silence of some minutes he again 
on her who was the writer of the letter that |took up the letter and passed it across the 
her father held in his hand, and perhaps |table, saying, “ Here, Grace, you had better 
something of its tenor. The revelation and |read this ; by and by, perhaps, you will tell 
her father’s look brought the scarlet to the |me what you have to say about it.” 
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AUTHOR oF “ LIFE IN THE SOUTH,” ‘‘ RAMBLES AND ADVENTURES IN THE WILDS OF THE WEST,” &c. 


CHaprerR VI.—JUDICIAL. 


RARELY can you be in society in the United| very few plain Misters who are introduced to 
States, even a small sociable gathering, a| you, and for the matter of that, very few 
railway car, or any crowd whatever, without | plain Mistresses either, the lady sharing the 
encountering Judge somebody or other. | glory of her lord in being Mrs. Colonel A., 
One or more judges have, I think, figured in| Mrs. Dr. B., Mrs. Lawyer C., Mrs. Teller D., 
each of my foregoing chapters, and the} &c. I was once introduced to Mrs. Conductor 
reasons are twofold. One is that there really | F., a portly lady of “ queenly” presence and 
are—as will presently be seen—numbers of| overpowering jewellery, and I wondered 
law courts of greater or less importance in| which or what State office in Washington her 
each State, presided over by from one to five| husband could possibly ‘‘ conduct,” when I 
judges ; but another and probably the chief discovered he was “‘on a car” of a branch 
reason is that our republican cousins possess | line of the C. C. and C. Railroad.* 
an inordinate love of titles, and it especially) To such an extent is this fondness for 
displays itself in addressing persons according | distinctive appellations (we can scarcely call 
to the offices which they hold, or even have | them titles) carried, that a man accosting an 
once held. If it be some distinguished | entire stranger will pay him the compliment 
office, such as governor, chief justice, or judge,|of taking for granted that he is some 
so much the better; such a personage sheds | personage of note, and give him any prefix 
a sort of halo of respectability over the com- which his appearance may seem to justify. 
munity who elected him, and if only in a| If he wear a commanding presence, “Gen.” 
small place, lacking any very distinguished | or ‘‘Col.” is a safe address. Should he be of 
personages, the ambitious inhabitants are/aportly and pompous demeanour “Governor” 
not backward in recognising such lesser| or “ Judge” can scarcely fail to flatter him. 
luminaries as may shed lustre on the locality.| A stranger with an agricultural gait and 
Having no princes, peers, or baronets in the | attire may at any rate be a “Squire,” while 
“Constitution of the United States,” the|“ Major,” ‘‘Captain,” “Doctor,” or “ Pro- 
sovereign people do the best they can|fessor”’ is as frequently used, haphazard, as 
towards supplying the deficiency by prefixing | the stranger’s appearance may warrant the as- 
handles to the names of their fellow-citizens| sumption. As for ‘‘ Doctors,” you wonder 
wherever possible, but who nevertheless|how any single community can support the 
remain in principle “ free and equal.” scores you hear of, until you discover that 
The holders of an immense number of|the owner of every drug store is dubbed 
public offices are thus recognised by virtue| | 4d Cinci : 
of their office, as Superintendent So-and.-so, Vetoes a prechony tene . Acai N. 
Commissioner Such-a-one, _Judge K. or Q. | to S., and crossing the Pittsburgh and Chicago line, 
Indeed, what strikes you in America is the| running E. and W 
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doctor, and often practises as such. Every 
dentist is “ Dr.” Every lawful or unlawful 
practitioner an M.D.—by courtesy, whatever 
his diplomas may set forth—and many 
vendors and agents of quack medicines 
besides. ‘‘ Professors”’ abound after the 
same fashion (my readers understand that 
I refer principally to customs “Out West,” 
where the not unworthy ambition rages of 
building up an infant settlement with 
characteristic “fastness,” and not by bricks 
and mortar merely, but by including among 
the citizens a creditable per-centage of 
scholarly and scientific individuals, in name 
at any rate). A very slight superiority will 
ensure a man being dubbed “ Professor” in 
those western townlets. He frofesses un- 
doubtedly to give lessons in one or another 
of the “polite branches,” it may be cali- 
graphy (because a citizen not unfrequently 
amasses a fortune and takes lessons in 
writing at the same time), or it may be in 
“monochromatic painting,” a mysterious art 
much in favour with that same citizen’s 
daughters. Soon an opportunity presents 
itself for the said lesson-giver to display 
specimens of his art at the annual agricultural 
fairs, the county fair certainly, even should 
his aspirations not extend to the State fairs ; 
a “‘ Fine Art Hall,” alias tent, being always 
set apart at these exhibitions to encourage 
other talents not exclusively agricultural. 
Thanks to the editor of the Weekly 
Aurora, the local paper, and who considers 
himself responsible for the credit of the place 
and all the rising geniuses therein abiding, 
and with whom the aspirant to fortune has 
not failed to ingratiate himself, he now gets 
into print, and the subscribers duly read that 
“ our talented and distinguished fellow-citizen, 
Professor Scribos, exhibits some of his rare 
and exquisite specimens of the caligraphic 
art,” &c., &c.; after which what can the 
judges do (we speak of the judges of “ fine 
arts’’ now) but award him a diploma, which 
also is duly announced in the Weekly Aurora, 
and he now becomes a full-fledged “ pro- 
fessor” henceforth and for ever. Migrating 
in due time to some other embryo city of the 
wild west, he carries his diplomas and his 
Aurora notices with him, and who there cares 
to inquire whence he obtained his “ professor- 
ship”? A superintendent of the county 
schools gets dubbed “ professor” much in 
the same way if he possess any scholarly 
pretensions above the crowd, So does a 
teacher of drawing or of music; and a stranger 
not yet initiated in western modes of 
“graduating’’ marvels at the number of 





learned men of whom he continually hears, 
innocently supposing that all these local 
“ professors ” will meet European ideas of 
professorship, until upon introduction to a 
few of them the fond illusion is dispelled by 
personal acquaintance. The number of 
judges spoken of in ordinary conversation, 
or as taking part in local affairs, is equally 
startling to a stranger, and particularly to an 
English person who associates those function- 
aries with county assizes, and in imagination 
clothes them in wigs and gowns, with pomp 
of trumpeting and powdered lackeys. 

Each community seems so rich in “ judges” 
that your first idea is that assizes must be 
holden all the year round, until you become 
cognizant of the fact that once a judge always 
a judge in Ohitona. By chance, as you are 
walking down street with a friend, you see a 
man with his chair tilted back against the 
wall of a tavern, and his feet on the back of 
another chair, while he is profoundly 
occupied in cutting a quid of tobacco with his 
penknife, and enjoying dolce far niente in the 
heat of the day. “ Thatis Judge ——,” your 
friend informs you, “one of the finest men 
in the county, and the ‘cutest lawyer in the 
whole State. He’ll be elected to Congress if 
his party gain the coming election.” Before 
your walk is concluded the chances are you 
will meet “ Judge” somebody else in his 
shirt-sleeves, supposing you to be still in 
Ohitona, or possibly even Cincinnati on a 
very hot day, St. Louis, or Chicago; while 
the further west you go, the more appayent is 
the rule of the sovereign people to “do as 
they feel like,” and to secure personal com- 
fort in their own way, untrammelled by 
restraint of any kind. 

But rather than sneer at the Yankee’s 
determination to enjoy life in his own 
fashion, permit me more gravely to describe 
to the best of my ability the various law 
courts which produce these countless judges, 
and how; for among my many judicial 
acquaintances of cities and villages “ down 
south,” “down east,” and “out west,” and 
the various grades of them whom one met, I 
was able to learn something of their offices, 
and am indebted to more than one of them 
for affording me information which I trust 
may be not uninteresting to my readers. 

First, on inquiring how it happened that 
judges abounded to such an extent in 
ordinary society, my informant replied, 
“ Well, I reckon that in this State of Ohio 
alone there are at the present time over two 
hundred acting judges, besides all those who 





have at one time held the office, and so 
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retain their title, and about the same number 
in New York State, Pennsylvania, Indiana, 
and others of the same size. 

This was re¢koning two judges to each 
county of the State; that is, one presiding 
over a Court of Common Pleas, and one over 
a Probate Court; besides which there are 
district. judges, and those of the Supreme or 
Superior State Court held at the capital. 

It is unnecessary even to hint that the 
loosely attired and easy-mannered gentle- 
men of the smaller western towns and villages, 
to whom the reader has been introduced, are 
of a totally different stamp from the dis- 
tinguished lawyers—frequently statesmen— 
who are appointed over the superior courts, 
though many of these Jatter may be western 
men who have risen by their own talent and 
merit. Itis true they do not appear in wig 
and gown as in the old colonial days, but 
they of the larger cities and higher courts are 
dignified gentlemen, learned in the legal pro- 
fession. Of these such names as Judge 
Chace, once Governor of Ohio ; Judge Tilden, 
Governor of New York State, and who in 1876 
was nominated by the democratic party as a 
candidate for the Presidency, are familiar to 
the reader. Indeed, America has had good 
reason to boast of her lawyers. Some of her 
most distinguished statesmen, governors, and 
Presidents have been members of the legal 
profession. President Lincoln was a lawyer 
by profession; so were Presidents Van 
Buren, Pierce, Buchanan, and others. So is 
also the present President, Rutherford Hayes, 
the «devant Governor of Ohio, who was 
practising law in comparative obscurity until 
his worth and talents made him better known, 
and subsequently the chosen of the people. 

I am indebted to an intelligent and 
obliging Ohio lawyer for a sort of summary 
of all the different law courts of the United 
States, and for the great diversity apparent 
in their various judges. My curiosity has 
been, I must confess, rather punished than 
rewarded in my endeavour to comprehend 
them, for to me law is, and ever has been, ‘he 
most uninteresting, perplexing, and incon- 
sistent of all professions ; still without ven- 
turing to deal with detail, or to lose myself 
in the labyrinth of the law courts, I may 
perhaps endeavour to satisfy other curious 
persons regarding the various functions of 
these ever ubiquitous judges, and wherein the 
various courts over which they preside differ 
from each other, because this part of the 
subject is ours as a social rather than a legal 
feature. 

The marked difference between England 








and the United States regarding the law 
courts appears to be, so far as I can under- 
stand them, that while in our own little 
island they are chiefly concentrated in 
London, there they are spread throughout 
the nation, each State having its Doctors’ 
Commons, its Courts of Chancery, Common 
Pleas, Probate, and so on. 

Let me here remind my readers that the 
entire United States cover an area almost 
equal to that of Europe, and that the various 
States of the Union may be compared to the 
countries of Europe, both in size, and in 
enjoying individual legislation to a certain 
extent. Though none of the thirty-eight 
existing States of the Union equal the area 
of Russia, several of the larger ones, Texas, 
Nebraska, New Mexico, &c., are larger 
than Spain, France, or Turkey. Ohio, for 
instance, is largerthan Portugal or Switzer- 
land; while the smaller eastern States, 
Delaware, Rhode Island, Massachusetts, &c., 
may be compared for size with Belgium, 
Denmark, and some of the smaller German 
States. Each State is also divided into 
counties, varying in number from fifty to 
ninety, according to the size of the State. 

Each State of the Union, therefore, by the 
rule of ‘State Sovereignty,” has its own laws 
and its own judicial system, extending only 
within its own territory, yet in all things sub- 
ject to the federal laws which govern the 
whole. Thus the State courts owe their ex- 
istence to individual State legislation, each 
separate State having its constitutional pro- 
visions concerning them, while yet recognis- 
ing the paramount authorities at Washington. 

There are in Ohio eighty-seven counties, 
each independent of the other in appointing 
or voting for the judges of their respective 
county courts, and the business of their 
individual court-houses.* 

Each county has its Courtof Common Pleas, 
with its judge elected by the people for a term 
of three years. His term over, he usually 
retains by courtesy the title of “ Judge” Y. or 


* Some of the county towns in the partially settled 
districts are so small, that they are known by the 
name of the Court House only, This is particularly 
the case in the southern States, where, owing to 
large plantations, the population is particularly spatse. 
Notwithstanding this, the county business goes on all 
the same, and the judges meet at the ‘* Court House, 
often a solitary building, or round which a mere 
handful of houses are gathered? During the late war 
many of these places became familiar to the reader as 
scenes of skirmishes and battles. Thus Fairfax Court 


House, and Appomattox Court House in Virginia, 
Washington Court House in Ohio was mentioned in 
Golden Hours for January, as the place whence the 
great Temperance movement Sprang. 
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Z. Every county has also its Probate Court, 
but the judges of which are not necessarily 
lawyers. ‘Their jurisdiction is confined to 
all cases regarding wills, the estates of 
deceased persons, administrators, guardian- 
ship of minors, &c. &c. The Probate Court 
is always in session and has very little to do 
with the other courts, though occasionally 
appeals are made from it to the higher 
courts. 

These two judges, belonging to and presiding 
in each county, give at once one hundred and 
seventy-four judges to Ohio, to say nothing 
of those of the higher courts, and the district 
courts, and those who by courtesy remain a 
“judge” should their neighbours be so 
disposed to compliment them. 

The business of some of these courts 
appears to correspond with that of our petty, 
or quarterly sessions, others to that of our 
assizes, as their judges hear both civil and 
criminal cases, some of them extending even 
to life and death. Some of the judges have 
also—like our own circuit judges—sub- 
ordinate officers, a sheriff, a clerk, &c. 
These also are elected by the people of the 
county. In fact, elections for some office or 
other appear to be going on all the year 
round in one or another State. 

In some isolated parts of the eastern 
States a certain degree of old colonial pomp 
still lingers around the courts, especially 
when the judges go on their circuits. A few 
years since, perhaps even now in some New 
England village which happens to be the 
“county town,” may be seen judges in wigs 
and gowns; while every day at oneo’clock, 
when the court adjourns for an hour to 
dine, the sheriff, baton in hand, and wear- 
ing a magnificent apron, walks backwards 
before the chief justice, the minor dignitaries 
following two and two from the court-house 
to the inn. Meanwhile the court-house bell 
rings a solemn peal, or rather tolls incessantly 
to announce to the inhabitants that the 
court is going todine. Any outward display 
of respect, or any paraphernalia of rank, is so 
unusual in America, that it was a strange 
spectacle to witness the sheriff stand, flunkey- 
like, behind the judge’s chair at the long 
table of the tavern, on which was spread 
the New England delicacies of chicken broth 
and pumpkin pie, roasted meats and fruit and 
vegetables, squash and apple sauce. The 
more fastidious among the company—very 
few, however—partook of these dainties in 
regular course, but the majority dispensed 
with needless luxuries, and desirous only to 


quickly as possible, helped themselves in- 
discriminately and simultaneously upon their 
single plate, from hot and cold, meat and 
pastry, as might be. These are the places, 
or were until very recently, where justice was 
administered according to the stern code of 
the Puritans, and where a child stealing a 
few apples was sentenced to a month’s 
imprisonment. It was in these New Eng- 
land villages that the celebrated “blue laws” 
existed, a code which originated in Connecti- 
cut, and derived their name from being first 
printed on blue paper. At New Haven, the 
capital, “the Governor and magistrates con- 
vened in general assembly were the supreme 
power under God of the independent 
dominion ” of that State. 

There is a long list of these quaint old 

laws, a few of which will suffice to exhibit 
the condition of the society in which they 
existed. Some of them display a narrowness 
of mind and ignorance which seem now 
almost incredible, and which happily have 
with similar prejudices been long since swept 
away, viz. :— 
“No Quaker or Dissenter from the 
established worship of the Dominion shall 
be allowed to give a vote for the election of 
magistrate or any other officer.” 

“No food or lodging shall be offered to a 
Quaker or a heretic.” 

‘* No priest shall abide in the Dominion. 
He shall be banished, and suffer death on his 
return.” 

“ Priests may be seized by any one without 
a warrant.” 

“No one shall run on the Sabbath day, or 
walk in his garden, or elsewhere, except re- 
verently to and from meeting.” 

** No one shall travel, cook victuals, make 
beds (!), sweep houses, cut hair, or shave on 
the Sabbath day.” 

“ No woman shall kiss her children on the 
Sabbath, nor on a fasting day.” (We can 
imagine this law as a penance on fasting 
days, but why should maternal love be 
smothered on a Sunday ?—“ the Sabbath was 
made for man.”’ ) 

“No minister shall keep a school.” 

“ No one shall read Common Prayer Books, 
keep Christmas or set days, eat minced pies, 
dance, play cards, or play on any instrument 
of music, except the drum, trumpet, and jew’s- 
harp.” 

“ To pick an ear of corn from a neighbour's 
garden shall be deemed theft.” Well, then, 
“ blue laws "still exist in some of our English 
provinces, where a child gathering a flower 





despatch their dinner and their business as 


from a garden is imprisoned for theft ! 
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And again, a “blue law,” but of a more 
rational character, has been partially re- 
established among us, as the following :— 

“The Selectmen, on finding children 
ignorant, may take them away from their 
parents and put them in better hands at the 
expense of their parents.” 

Some others of these old laws might 
creditably be re-established among us, and 
perhaps to the purification of English society ; 
as for instance,— 

“A man that strikes his wife shall be fined 
ten pounds.” 

“ Adultery shall be punished with death.” 

‘Married persons shall live together or 
be imprisoned.” 

“A drunkard shall have a master appointed 
by the Se/ectmen who are to debar him from 
the liberty of buying and selling,” and—- 

**Whoever shall publish a lie to the pre- 
judice of his neighbour shall be set in the 
stocks, or be whipped ten stripes.” 

We have no very strong evidence that the 
amelioration of such laws has improved the 
condition of society, nor that the morals of 
the people where they were enforced were so 
unexceptionable as could be desired. In- 
deed the historians of the Puritans tell us of 
some very naughty doings among them, and 
represent them in some localities as combin- 
ing the vices of cities with an “ extravagance 
of wickedness existing among the savages 
around them.” In the sermons of their own 
divines we read of appeals and exhortations 
with details of the extreme corruption of their 
society, which too truly corroborate the 
story of their historians. The undue pres- 
sure and restrictions were too much for poor 
human nature, and then as now led to secret 
excesses worse probably than the open 
indulgences of innocent pleasures. 

According to the principle of State’s rights 
and State sovereignty, those Puritan laws 
were happily confined to the “dominion” in 
which they were enacted. The various 
States still enjoy their individual prerogatives 
of creating their own laws and controlling 
their own affairs within the boundaries of 
their States, while yet recognising the con- 
stitution of the United States asthe supreme 
and paramount law, and Federal laws as 
more binding than State laws. Thus the 


Federal or United States judges rank higher 
than the State judges, and the latter than’ 
the county judges. 

Over all is the Supreme Court at Washing- 
ton, a court of final appeal, and whose judges, 
nine in number, are appointed by the Pre- 
sident, the app»intment being confirmed and 





approved by the Senate. By a Federal law 
they hold office “during good behaviour,” 
which is of course supposed to be during life. 
One of them is the chief justice, the highest 
dignitary in the law throughout the Union. 
Many of the chief justices, as, for instance, 
the Hon. Salmon P. Chace, who was 
Governor of Ohio, and then Secretary of the 
Treasury during Lincoln’s Presidency, are 
and have been among the most distinguished 
statesmen of American history. Many, too, 
have risen step by step from holding an 
humble provincial office, to be first county 
judge, then State judge, and next governor of 
his native State, and so on to the Supreme 
Court at Washington, with salaries rising at a 
corresponding ratio. The jurisdiction of 
these supreme judges extends to cases con- 
nected with the constitution, to treaties, to 
public ministers, questions of international 
law, cases between different States, and 
between a State and its citizen; also as a 
court of appeal from any other of the lower 
courts, Or in any case where a district court 
has shown undue partiality to its own citizens, 
and so forth. 

During “ recess,” or between the terms of 
the Supreme Court, these United States or 
Federal judges travel in circuits and hold 
district courts. 

Sometimes several districts join in circuits 
in which one of the supreme judges presides, 
and is joined by the district judges to decide 
in some intricate or complicated cases. 

Now, as we entered upon this somewhat 
perplexing judicial chapter, not so much to 
learn the functions of the numerous judges 
as to account for their numbers in ordinary 
society, we must hastily recapitulate them 
according to their rank and offices. 

First, the nine supreme judges of the 
United States Court, at Washington, who, 
when not in session, will probably be 
revisiting their native States, at least during 
a part of the year, and figure in public meet- 
ings there. Secondly, the judges of the 
supreme courts of each State, held at the 
capitals. The number of these may vary 
somewhat according to the size and popu- 
lation of each State. In Ohio there are five, 
who are elected by the people, and hold office 
for five years, one being elected each year ; 
the judge who is at the time being in the last 
year of his term is styled the chief justice of 
that State. Here we have from year to year, 
as their office expires, an immense number 
of “judges” thrown loose on society; for to 
be one of the supreme State judges is an 
honour not lost sight of, and we are very 
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sure to hear of them afterwards until and 


more distinguished office. The jurisdiction 
of the State judges lies chiefly in hearing 
cases carried up to their court on appeal, on 
account of alleged error or other causes in 
the lower courts. 

Each of these judges has also a circuit, in 
which he holds court at least once a year, 
and in which at least two of the county Com- 
mon Pleas judges join him. ‘There are also 
in Ohio a few superior courts called special 
courts, held in two or three of the chief cities. 
These are, I believe, merely to expedite the 
administration of justice, and they hold a 
position intermediate between the Court of 
Common Pleas and the Supreme Court. I 
cannot state positively whether the judges 
over them hold a temporary or a permanent 
position ; that is, whether they preside usually 
over other courts, and over these only tem- 
porarily. In so many minor points each 
State regulates its own affairs, and has its 
own judicial system, that it would be only 
irrelevant to attempt further detail, and I 
must ask the reader’s indulgence for dwelling 
so long on a subject which, having proved to 
myself a tedious one to endeavour to describe, 
must, I fear, prove even more tedious to those 
who read. 

Notwithstanding these apprehensions, we 
must not omit to mention the still more 
numerous justices of the peace. The coun- 
ties In each State, much smaller than those 
of England and Ireland, are divided into 
townships, of from six to ten miles square, 


é | remarkable literary productions some of these 
unless their judgeship sinks in some still | records undoubtedly are. Happily these good 


‘citizens do not rely on their orthography and 


syntax for their chances of election, but on 
politics mainly, and therefore on themselves 
indirectly. They vote for their own party in 
other elections, and their own party returns 
the compliment when the term of a justice 
of the peace or “ squire’’ expires, and another 
has to be elected. I think I am correct in 
affirming that few, if any, federal State or 
county offices in America are honorary. 

From the President downwards all enjoy | 
salaries, greater or less, a fact which accounts | 
for so much of the bribery and trickery heard 
of in the election, as well as the ever-occurring 
struggles for office, and the “elections,” which 
keep rife the political squabbles, and fill the 
American journals. You can seldom be long 
in a place without hearing of an election ; 
there are the State elections, county elections, 
and elections for offices of all kinds ; and in- 
cessantly are posted up in the various towns 
and villages, “Go to the poll and vote for” 
whomever the popular favourite may be; 
“Remember the election, and vote early,” 
&c. Some of the judges, magistrates, and 
justices are elected for terms varying from 
three to five years, according to the laws of 
their individual States. Others hold office 
for life, o1 “during good behaviour,” the || 
moral line not always being very distinctly 
drawn, nor the especial line of conduct 
reckoned “good” always clearly defined. 
But these words “good behaviour” are 
quoted strictly from the United States con- 








the inhabitants of each being vested with 
certain individual rights for regulating their | 
own affairs in the matter of roads, poor laws, | 
&c. ; and over each such township in Ohio 
two justices of the peace are elected for the 
term of three years. These men correspond 
somewhat with our English county magis- 
trates, though of an inferior social grade, and 
are by courtesy addressed as “Squire” or 
“ Esquire.” When you readin the local paper | 
that “ Esquire Jones or Adams” presided at | 
such a meeting, or otherwise distinguished | 
himself, you know that a justice of the peace 
is alluded to. These ‘‘ Esquires” are, for 
the most part, agriculturists, farmers, or| 
millers, though occasionally “ merchants”’| 
(storekeepers), lawyers, or doctors. They| 
are selected by the political party who elects 
them ; they decide petty suits, and are a mere | 
examining body to commit or bind over in 
criminal cases, and only sentence or fine to) 
a limited extent They act as their own 
clerks, and keep their own records, and very 


|respected magistrate then, and a gallant 


stitution, and at any rate exercise, as it is to 
be hoped, a sort of moral influence over the 
dignitaries who stand a chance of dismissal 
for bad behaviour ! 

There is positively one more judge, the 
most ubiquitous of all in the far western 
and pioneer States, and who bears an 
hereditary and well-known name. This is 
no other personage, and a self-created per- 
sonage, than Judge Lynch! He dates his 
origin from the old colonial times, and was 
a veritable person and a distinguished and 


colonel in the revolutionary war. His family 
owned extensive plantations in Virginia, one 
of them having founded the town of Lynch- 
burg, afterwards one of the principal tobacco 
factories of the State. Lynchburg lies among 
some of the most beautiful scenery in Vir- 
ginia, in the mountainous districts known as 
“the Switzerland of America.’”’ At that time, 
1786, the country was very thinly settled, and 
so infested by lawless desperadoes, that the 
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residents upon isolated plantations were com- 
pelled to resort to desperate measures in 
order to secure their own safety. Col. Charles 
Lynch was one of the first who took the law 
into his own hands, and dealt summary jus- 
tice upon those offenders. It was a necessity 
of the period, and was practised during the 
revolutionary war, and for some time after- 
wards. ‘ Lynching” has, no doubt, since 
been applied to many cases where there has 
been a mere suspicion of guilt ; and in late 
years the custom of “lynching” out in the 
wild and barbarous localities of the western 
regions has been practised by settlers as 
lawless as those they took upon themselves 
to punish, and often accompanied by reck- 
less brutality. ‘‘ Lynch law,” like the “ blue 
laws,” will, it is to be hoped, become in time 
a penalty of the past. There was a veritable 
Judge Lynch of South Carolina, probably of 
the same family as the Virginian Lynches, 
and another who was Governor of Louisiana ; 
they were all honourable and esteemed men, 
and it is to be regretted that proceedings so 
lawless and cruel as the “lynching” of later 
days should have reflected discredit on the 
original family of Lynchburg. 

Though my readers must by this time have 
grown thoroughly weary of the judges, they 
have, I trust, learned enough about them to 
account for their repeated presence in the 
home circle, as well as to excuse their so 
frequent introduction in these chapters. 

Dry as the subject of law undoubtedly is, 
there are some laws prevailing in the United 
States which have so interesting an origin, 
that before quite closing the subject I must 
be permitted to digress once more, in order 
to describe these, which belong in a remark- 
able manner to the true republic. 

For it must be worth while to consider 
that republican principles, as well as repub- 
lican laws, existed long prior to the advent 
of the Puritans in Massachusetts, or the 
Huguenots in South Carolina, or the Mora- 
vians in Georgia ; or, in fact, before America 
was even known to Europeans at all. It was 
in a nation no less savage than some of the 
Indian tribes. 

During the early struggles for territory 
which existed between the French settlers in 
Canada and the English to the south of 
them, some tribes of Indians, known as the 
“five nations,” allied themselves with the 
British ; and it was from these savages, form- 
ing a confederacy among themselves, that 
Americans first learned the true political germ 
of the United States principle, ‘‘All men 
are free and equal.” Rulers were to be elec- 





tive, not hereditary, and each community was 
to be ruled by itsown laws. Those five Con- 
federate nations were tribes of the Mohawks 
who originally inhabited all the eastern part 
of Canada, along the St. Lawrence river, and 
Lakes Huron, Ontario, and Erie, as far as 
Massachusetts southwards. The French 
called them Iroquois. They were com- 
posed of Oneidas, Onondagas, Cayugas, 
Senecas, and a remnant of the Mohawks or 
Mingoes. Their native name was Konos- 
kionis, or “ cabin-builders,” which in itself 
proves them to have been more advanced in 
arts than the builders of mere wigwams. 
Treaties regarding the sale of lands and the 
removal of the tribes to distant reserves were 
from time to time entered into between the 
Iroquois and the white settlers; and on one 
of these occasions, when the Iroquois chief- 
tain met the English commissioners in council 
on the subject of a final treaty, the Indian 
spoke as follows :— 

“Our wise forefathers established unity 
and amity between the five nations. This 
union has made us formidable. It has given 
us great strength and authority with our 
neighbouring nations. By showing the same 
method you will acquire fresh strength and 
power. Therefore I counsel you, whatever 
befall you, never fall out with one another.” 

This Iroquois confederacy was ruled 
among themselves by a complete republican 
code of laws and morals. Subsequently they 
were joined by the Tuscaroras from the south 
of them, and were during the revolutionary 
war known as the “six nations,” who again 
formed treaties with the Europeans. 

In the Indian territory west of Arkansas 
a confederacy of native tribes still exists ; and 
emissaries from among them are frequently 
met with in society in the States. I myself 
have had the pleasure of conversing with 
Cherokee Indians on several occasions. 
Their young men are sent to the eastern 
colleges, and their daughters to the fashion- 
able seminaries. They have in most respects 
adopted the customs of civilized life. This 
Indian confederation is formed of the Creeks, 
Cherokees, Choctaws, and Chickasaws, who 
originally roamed over the forests east of 
the Mississippi and their present dominion. 
They have a settled constitution and written | 
laws, with courts of justice, &c. 

Thus we see how deeply rooted in 
American soil are republican principles. 
They throve among the aborigines from 
prehistoric ages; and they have thriven 
among the modern Americans for one hun- 
dred years. The strong principle of demo- 
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cracy throbs in the heart of every schoolboy | Who has ‘not witnessed the eagerness with 
when he first learns by heart and publicly | which a mediocre person will introduce into 
recites that proud oration, “ The Declaration | his conversation his remote ancestor, the 
of Independence ;” and first realizes from|duke, or his tenth cousin, her ladyship? 
his inborn enthusiasm the meaning of those/ And who does not observe with what zest 
words,—“ We hold these truths to be self- | our own provincial papers will drag into their 
evident :—That all men are created equal :|columns the neighbouring aristocracy, when 
that they are endowed by their Creator with | one or more of them have taken part in local 
certain unalienable rights : that among these | matters, or “honoured with their presence” 
are life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness.” | the wedding of the banker’s daughter? Would 
These are but the prefatory words of what| that Englishmen were as ready to recognise 
the boy proclaims, with glowing cheeks and|and help forward the talent of a fellow- 
beating heart, and oratorical gesticulations,|townsman as an American editor invariably 
from the school platform, in the presenoe of|does! No heaven-born genius is in danger 
applauding relatives and neighbours ; and this | of lingering in obscurity so long as a local 











is what, as a man, he proclaims from the coat 
house steps on “ Declaration Day,” year after 
year. 

Analyzing and respecting these principles, 
one is led to excuse or even to approve that 
other practical illustration ot republican 
tenets, the mutual puffery which, as cannot 
be denied, exists so strongly throughout the 
Union, even in the minor points of pro-| 
claiming the rank and honour of a neigh- 
bour, or presupposing merit even where| 
none exists. “We mutually pledge to each | 
other our lives, our fortunes, and our sacred 
honour,” are the concluding words of the 
Declaration of Independence. 

How far fortunes are at the present day mu- 
tually pledged is a question ; but as far as local 
editors are concerned, there is certainly no 
lack of “honour” given where it is in the very 
slightest degree due, and mutually “ pledged” 
too. As for proclaiming the rank of a neigh- 
bour, that is only a foible of human nature, 
and a weakness by no means confined to 
America. At home we find the same dis- 
position prevails, only varying in degree. | 








paper—even a modest sheet like the Ohitona 
Weekly Aurora—can publish his ventures to 
the neighbourhood. If a star of the thirty- 
third magnitude be exalted to one of the 
third or fourth in the eyes of the Ohitonians, 
it is a pardonable pride and a praiseworthy 
encouragement to rising genius, far better 
than to check the aspirations of the young 
republican. If the truth could be known, 
there is doubtless as much original talent in 
England as in other countries, if it could 
only reach the surface ! But here the obstacles 
are so tremendous, and often so insurmount- 
able, that what can the unlucky genius do 
but smother the offspring of his brain, hope- 
lessly fold his hands, and cry, “ What’s the 
use?” The principle of mutual help—and 
this not in a charitable sense—and mutual 
appreciation and encouragement is one of the 
strongest features of American character. So 
very much that is good and great and original 
springs out of this, that we can readily excuse 
those petty foibles which have—and not ill- 
naturedly, I trust—been exposed in this 
chapter. 


OUR MOTHERS’ MEETING, AND HOW WE 
MANAGED IT. 


By THE AUTHOR OF 


CHAPTER VI.-——A VISIT 


A very hot summer succeeded the spring- 
time in which we had our first tea meeting, 
and nearly all the residents in Carbrook, | 
who were in circumstances to do so, went for 





‘*LIFE’S NOONTIDE.” 


TO HAMPTON COURT, 


envied those who were thus escaping for 


a while from the rather sultry neighbourhood 


in which I dwelt. 
Some days there seemed scarcely a breath 














a few weeks to the sea-side, to inhale the/| of air stirring, and the one or two thunder- 
cooling breezes, and to recruit their drooping | storms that occurred did not seem to clear 
energies. I could not leave home myself,|the atmosphere ; and in our little rooms in 
for I was expecting the arrival of a widowed | Mortimer Street we were obliged to have all 
niece and her children from India; but I! the windows and doors open to make them 
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bearable. But I thought that if I felt languid 
and weary through the state of the weather, 
how much worse off were my poorer sisters ! 
For although my house was comparatively a 
small one, yet it was airy and well ventilated, 
and situated in a pleasant locality, while 
many of our women were forced to live in 
one or two rooms, in a dingy house, in a 
narrow, overcrowded street, where the 
perfumes that reached the passer by were 
neither healthful nor agreeable. Comparing 
my own lot with theirs, I learnt a lesson of 
contentment, and bore the scorching walk to 
Mortimer Street in the middle of the after- 
noon and the heated rooms afterwards with 
composure, and even with cheerfulness. 

It is no wonder that the pent-up inmates of 
our back lanes and stifling alleys sigh in the 
summer-time for a stroll in the green fields, 
amidst shady trees,and amongst wild flowers ; 
and as I looked round on our little group one 
afternoon, the wish came into my mind that 
I could give them all a day’s “ outing” in 
the country, or at least into one of the rural 
suburbs of the metropolis. Do you know, 
dear reader, how uncomfortable it is to have 
large desires and very small means?—to form 
benevolent plans, and then to be hindered in 
carrying them out because of the scanty 
contents of your purse? Such was my 
condition at the moment of which I am 
speaking. The unexpected return of my 
niece, and her subsequent claim—a claim I 
was very willing to admit—upon my help and 
hospitality would compel me to be very econo- 
mical during the next few months, and would 
keep me from any fresh expenditure that could 
be avoided. So my wish to treat the members 
of our meeting to an out-of-door holiday was 
confined to a mere wish, and did not even 
find expression in words. 

Singularly enough, as we were walking 
home afterwards, Miss Percy said to me, 
“T want to ask you what you think about 
taking our women, one day this summer, for 
an excursion to Kew Gardens, or some 
similar place that might be fixed upon? 
Widow Smith told me that several of them 
had been talking to her about it, saying that 
other mothers’ meetings were in the habit of 
doing so, and how nice it would be if any- 
thing of the kind could be got up for them. 
I promised to name it to you, and to see 
what could be done.” 

“ Why, it is the very idea that occurred to 
myself this afternoon,” I replied, smiling at 
the coincidence, “but I did not see where 
the funds were to come from, and therefore 
reluctantly relinquished it.” 





XI. 





‘* But the women did not mean that the 
expense should fall upon you,” said Mis 
Percy; “they said that they would pay for 
themselves if we would not mind the trouble 
of taking their contributions as they could 
spare them, and saving up the money until 
the amount was large enough for the 
occasion.” 

“ Of course we could not object. to do 
that,’ Isaid. ‘It would be a little trouble 
to us to manage tne whole affair for them, 
which is evidently what they want, but the 


| trouble would really be a pleasure, for I am 


always delighted, and I am sure you are, 
when we can do anything to put a bit of 
brightness into their lives.” 

“ Indeed I am,” responded Miss Percy, 
heartily. “Then we may tell them that, so 
far, the plan is agreed upon. I will get a 
small memorandum book in which to put 
down their weekly subscriptions.” 

“Ves, and we can arrange the details at 
our leisure. We must consult them as to 
whither they would like to go, on what day, 
and the sum they would expend, and make 
our arrangements accordingly.” 

At the close of the next meeting I con- 
ferred with the women on the subject. I 
expressed our willingness to assist them in 
every possible way, and told them how gladly 
I would pay all that was required for the 
excursion, but that I could not very well 
afford it. It is best to be frank and straight- 
forward on such matters. 

“ Oh, ma’am, we did not expect that, we 
did not wish it ; you do a great deal for us as 
it is, and we all feel so much obliged to you 
for your kindness,” they hastened to assure 
me; “but we thought that perhaps you and 
the other ladies would not mind going with 
us, and managing for us. We should not enjoy 
it at all if you were not with us.” 

I answered in the same spirit, and said 
that if each would pay for their van or 
railway fare, and would carry some midday 
refreshment with them, I would provide them 
with a substantial tea, and secure the requisite 
accommodation for it. The offer was not a 
very grand one, but it pleased them; and we 
then discussed our plans. and cifferent sugges- 
tions were made as to whither we should go 
when the appointed time anived. Some 
proposed one place, and some another; 
Brighton, and even Hastings, were named by 
the inexperienced ! but at length Hampton 
Court was decided upon. It wasthe cheapest 
trip for the distance, and we could get a 
through train to it, which was a consideration 
in conveying a number of women thither, 
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some of whom were not very young nor 
nimble of foot. Wednesday three weeks 
was the day fixed upon; meanwhile they 
were to deposit with Nelly Clare, who was to 
act as treasurer, their pence, as they 
could spare them. Sums, varying from three- 
pence to sixpence, flowed in pretty freely at 
the next meeting, and by the time Wednes- 
day came scarcely anybody was in arrears. 
Three or four of our number were really too 
badly off to bring their mite ; they were by no 
means the most destitute-looking amongst us, 
for it is often the poor that make a decent 
appearance who suffer the greatest privations; 
and I furnished those secretly with the means 
of contributing like the others, that they 
might not have the pain of seeming dependent 
on charity, and also that there might not be 
any jealousy excited in the minds of the 
rest. 

It was wet on the Sunday previous to our 
day, and the beginning of the week was 
cloudy and threatening, but the sky cleared 
en Tuesday evening, the wind changed, and 
there could scarcely have been a lovelier 
morning than that which greeted us on the 
Wednesday. ‘There was blue sky, bright sun- 
shine, and a soft, almost imperceptible breeze 
to temper the heat. The barometer was 
steady to “fair,” and there was every indica- 
tion of our having Queen’s weather. 

Eleven o'clock was the hour of starting, 
and by a correspondence with the proper 
railway authority, I had obtained a reduction 
of the charge for transit, which brought it 
down to one shilling per head, and also the 
promise, which was fulfilled, that we should 
have third-class carriages reserved for us, so 
that we should not be separated, nor have 
any difficulty in getting in and out. I paid 
the fares at the station, and took charge of 
all the tickets, in order to prevent blunders, 
confusion, or loss, and the porter counted 
us as we passed through the gate. The 
officials were all kind and attentive, and 
seemed amused at our little, or rather large 
party, for we numbered about forty. All had 
arrayed themselves in their best attire, and 
though not remarkable, perhaps, for harmony 
of colour, yet the bright tints of some of the 
gowns and bonnets relieved the dull hues of 
the soberer garments. Mrs. Parkins wore a 
stiff pink muslin and a starched white petti- 
coat, but then she was a laundress, and “ got 
up” her dress herself, so it was no expense 
to her. Mrs. Martin, the cobbler’s wife, had 
a blue dress, a green shawl, and an old violet 
bonnet, tied with red strings, but such a 


peeped out from it, that it quite made you 
forget any incongruity in her apparel. Dear 
old granny Ward came hobbling on her 
stick, her cheeks like a russet apple framed 
in the close white quilling that contrasted 
well with the black satin that bordered it, and 
her soft white shawl that she had when she 
was married, a carefully preserved relic, 
brought out in honour of the occasion. 

“TI am afraid you will be tired, granny, 
before the day is out,” said somebody, in a 
slight tone of compassion. 

“Tired! not I! I expect I shall last out 
some of you young ones,” answered the old 
woman, briskly. 

And so she did; she trotted about during 
the day with an energy that was truly 
surprising ; and when evening arrived, and 
some of the party flagged a little, granny’s 
blue eye was as bright and her spirits as 
good as when she set out; and as we 
returned, I could hear her in the compartment 
next to that in which I was sitting talking to 
her companion in a tone which had no in- 
flexion of weariness in it. 

Granny’s great age won kindness and con- 
sideration for her from everybody. ‘The best 
‘seat was selected for her, the first cup of tea 
handed to her, and all were ready to wait 
upon her. Intruth, she rather expected this 
deference, and regarded it as her due. And 
her unfailing good-humorr, her quaint sayings, 
and her lively records of bygone days, were 
a full recompence for the trifling services 
rendered her. You could not possibly be 
dull while you were in granny’s society. If 
you complimented her on her cheerful 
temperament, she would say, “ My dear, I 
was born beforenerves came into fashion, and, 
bless the Lord! I scarcely know what it is 
to feel low-spirited. I don’t think Christians 
ought to be so downcast and desponding as 
they often are ; it’s like a reproach to their 
Master, as if He could not make His own 
people happy; besides, are we not bid to 
rejoice in the Lord always? mind, it says 
always.” 

*‘ But how can one rejoice, granny, when 
there is nothing but trouble in one’s lite, and 
when, try as hard as we will, it’s almost im- 
possible to make both ends meet ?” 

It was Mary Grindstone who gave this 
rejoinder ; Mary, who rarely allowed that 
anything in this world had its bright side. 

“TI did not say you were to rejoice in your- 
self, or in your circumstances, Mary, but 77 
the Lord! That’s a very different affair. 
You may be as poor as Job, or as destitute as 
Hagar; but surely, whatever happens, your 








round rosy face, beaming with good temper, 
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Father in heaven does not change; and if 
He is caring for you and watching over you, 
isn’t the thought of His love enough to put a 
song into your lips, and joy into your heart, 
at the worst of times?” 

We passed a pleasant hour in the train, 
the women noticing every object, interesting 
or otherwise, of which they caught a glimpse ; 
they were in that happy frame of mind when 
the most simple sights and sounds afford 
gratification. When we reached the terminus 
and had passed out of it we had some little 
distance to traverse, and a bridge to cross, 
before arriving at the palace and grounds ; 
but every one seemed to enjoy the walk, and 
were sufficiently hungry at its close to desire 
fcod more than anything else at that instant. 
Flowers are lovely to look at, and so are 
pictures, and curiosities of art, but they are 
willingly dispensed with until the cravings of 
appetite are satisfied. We turned hastily into 
Bushey Park, half indifferent to its beautiful 
foliage except for the shelter it afforded, and 
there, under the cool shade of awide-spreading 
tree, we ranged the women on the grass, and 
set them busily to work on the various eat- 
ables they had brought with them. Miss 
Percy and Nelly, with myself, wandered to a 
little distance to demolish our sandwiches, as 
we thought the others would like their repast 
better without us ; they might not care that 
we should see, and perhaps criticise, the 
strange medley of provisions they were pro- 
ducing out of sundry paper parcels and much- 
worn leather bags. 

Our meal was soon despatched, and then 
we went into the village to find suitable 
accommodation for our tea-drinking. We 
met with a cottage, the mistress of which 
ofiered us a large-sized room on the ground- 
floor—in fact, it was two rooms, one opening 
into the other, and the back window had a 
wide and pleasant view of the park. She 
would provide us with cups and saucers, and 
plates, teapots, and boiling water, at the 
cost of twopence each person. Bread was 
eightpence the quartern loaf, and milk two- 
pence per pint. We at once closed the 
bargain, ordered what we wanted, and settled 
to have our tea at five o’clock. Then we 
rejoined our party and conducted them to 
Hampton Court Palace. But I first took 
them to our tea-room, where they were 
regaled with lemonade, ginger beer, and other 
innocent drinks, to which even my teetotal 
friends would not have objected. 

I led the way to the grand entrance gate, 
where the rich oriel window projects over the 
broad Tudor arch, and bade the women 





mark the long vista formed by the successive 
gateways in the inner courts. We went into 
the first great courtyard, and ascended the 
staircase on the left hand conducting to the 
hall, commonly called Wolsey’s Hall, where 
royal banquets were held in Henry the 
Eighth’s reign. But I must not stay to 
describe our going up the king’s grand stair- 
case, our peep at the guard-chamber, and 
our patient progression through the long line 
of rooms, where the doors stretch out, one 
behind another, in almost endless perspective ; 
or you will remark that mine is rather a 
*“ guide-book” than a paper connected with 
mothers’ meetings. Our women, of course, 
admired the paintings, the state beds and 
pieces of tapestry, the wood carvings, curious 
clocks and vases, and various other things 
which attract the eye and arrest the steps 
of the eager sightseer. But I do not think 
they were any of them sorry when we at last 
descended the Queen’s staircase, and made 
our way through the middle court to the 
gardens. 

The air was full of the fragrance of flowers, 
and the mass of different tints in the taste- 
fully arranged beds, the exquisite roses, the 
gorgeous rhododendrons, the delicate creepers, 
and the graceful climbing plants, all enchanted 
the dwellers in the dull back streets of Car- 
ford, and their warm and unqualified approba- 
tion of the whole scene was good to listen to. 
They separated into small parties of five or 
six or more in each, and wandered through 
the grounds where and how they chose; 
Miss Percy and Nelly Clare chatting first 
with one set and then with another, and 
pointing out all the beauties of the gardens 
to them, whilst I walked slowly about with 
old granny and a few of the elder women, 
and guided them to comfortable seats by 
cooling waters, and beneath the dark cedar 
branches, where the shadows on the grass, 
the songs of birds, and the sweet scents of 
flowers had a most restful and refreshing 
influence. And if we spoke a little to one 
another of that better land, with its fadeless 
flowers and its living fountains, where there 
is fulness of joy and pleasures for evermore, 
I think it rather enhanced than lessened our 
grateful appreciation of the loveliness around 
us. 

I fancied that the inscription on a board, 
“To the Maze,” would have no attraction 
for our sober mothers, but I was mistaken, 
for most of them, with Nelly Clare at their 
head, paid their penny fee, and tried to wind 
their way through the labyrinth ; their shouts 
of laughter as they went round and round, 
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and then came back again to where they set | about the room, waiting on the women and 
out, proclaimed how thoroughly they entered | nursing their babies in turns, For of course 
into the sport. It was no marvel, however, | there was a fair sprinkling of infants in our 
that all failed, without guidance, in finding’ company. We were obliged to refuse the 
out the secret, for I have been informed that, | admission of older children, but any in arms 
of those who thread the maze with the in-| were allowed to come, and the women as well 
tention of untying the celebrated Gordian | |as Nelly were very good-natured in relieving 
knot, the proportion who succeed in so doing | the poor mothers of their wonted burdens, so 
is not more than one in six hundred. that they might be able to move about more 









































After quitting the maze, and gazing on the| freely, and also gain a little rest. 
gigantic vine in the greenhouse, one hundred| The windows were opened for air, and at 
and ten feet long, we adjourned to the|the back one some of the graceful young 
cottage and began our preparations for tea.|deer in the park came quite up to it, to the 
The tea and sugar, with butter, cake, marma- | great delight of the women. 
lade, and jam, in addition to shrimps, cold; After tea we all went into the park, and 
ham and beef, and German sausage, I had| walked, and sat about under the magnificent 
brought with me from home, and nice country | chestnut trees ; and as the time of departure 
loaves were furnished us as we asked for| drew near we sang two or three of the simple 
them ; so well-filled plates of bread and butter} hymns that are so popular in these days, as a 
were soon cut, and “the cup which cheers/ sort of finish to our entertainment. 
but not inebriates” passed to our guests as} Before leaving, a man passed with straw- 
quickly and as frequently as they could berries to sell, and Miss Percy bought a 
desire. liberal quantity, and feasted the women upon 

And I was glad to find that they were both | them. 
hungry and thirsty, for I am always vexed,| Then we slowly retraced our steps to the 
when I have made a plentiful provision, if it| railway terminus, and at a quarter to eight 
is not done full justice to by those who| seated ourselves in the carriage that swiftly 
partake of it; it cheers one to see others | bore us homewards, carrying away with us 
enjoying what they eat and drink, especially | pleasant memories of Hampton Court, and 
when many of them have but scanty fare at | hearts filled, I trust, with gratitude to God, who 
other times. Miss Percy and myself poured | ‘had given us all things richly to enjoy. Truly 
out the tea,and Nelly, who looked very pretty | “He is good to all, and His tender mercies 
in her white dress and blue ribbons, flitted | are over all His works.” 





NOMADIC PAPERS. 
VIII.—THE BLACK COUNTRY ON RED SOIL. 


Ir is the second day of a long hot journey. | half enough we are off again; ere long we 
Yesterday morning we were bidding farewell have entered the province of Westphalia, and 
to the solemn pine woods and the quiet are passing through a most interesting district, 
country life of Pomerania; the evening saw| mountainous, well watered, and picturesque. 
us shopping and paying visits about the gay | On the heights to right and left of us gleam, 
streets of Berlin, while the early afternoon of|now and again, far away the towers of some 
to-day finds us running into Kreiensen, and ancestral abode, and near Héseter the great 
pausing as if to take breath for ten minutes | abbey of Corveicomes in sight, which cannot 
there. And here we have the pine forest | fail to strike the eye of the. traveller, even if 
back again, clothing steep hills which seem ‘unacquainted with its history, and with the 
to hem in the little station very closely: it is) many legends connected with it. It was one 
evidently a romantic neighbourhood, which of the earliest and most powerful monastic 
one would be glad to be able to stay and |institutions of the country, having been 
explore. A most unromantic scrimmage for | founded in 816, under the Emperor Ludwig 
luncheon begins at once among the passengers, | der Fromene, by Benedictine monks from 
they make a rush for the buffet directly the Corbio, near Amicus, who brought hither the 
train stops, jostle each other away from it, bones of St. Vitus. Corvei is curiously 
eat against time, and make a great deal ofnoise enough connected with the Pommerland we 
about the matter. Before they can have got, have left behind, for the Emperor employed 
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some of its monks on a mission having for 
its object the taming of his refractory Wends 
in that province by conversion to Christianity. 
Beginning with the island of Riigen, they 
built a church there, and dedicated it to their 
patron saint, St. Veit, whom the incorrigible 
Wends, soon throwing off their allegiance, and 
declining to pay any tribute to the abbey of 
Corvei, afterwards exalted into a heathen 
deity of their own under the name of 
Schwanteveit, 

There is a pretty legend of the white lily of 
Corvei, for which, with others following, I am 
indebted to Schurking and  Freiligrath’s 
“Das Malerische und Romantische West- 
phalen.” (Let me remark, by the way, that 
I find the lily to be rather a favourite heraldic 
device of Westphalian families.) The one in 
question hung, once upon a time, from a 
brass circlet in the chancel of the abbey 
church, but when the time came for a monk 
to die, he would find it lying in his stall when 
he came in to matins. A young monk who 
found it thus lying in his place was grieved to 
think he must lose his young life while so 
many of the body to‘which he belonged had 


he laid it on the seat of a grey-haired brother. 
But this availed him nothing. The o!d man, 
indeed, was so startled that he felt seriously 
ill, but he lived to recover, while the fated 
youth died in three days’ time, and the 
wonderful lily has never been seen again 


they kept both fish, instead of eaving one as 
usual to return and bring with it a companion 
the next year. 

One more legend, and we have done with 
Corvei. It was attacked during the time of 
the second crusade, when all the knights were 
away to Palestine, by a robber band, who 
seem to have been sufficiently enterprising, 
for they came down the Weser by boat, lured 
doubtless by the report of the riches of the 
great abbey. Into the garden they crept by 
night, and climbing on to the roof of the 
lady chapel, broke a window which looked 
into the church, where all the treasures and 
vestments were kept without precaution of 
lock and key. And now they were just going 
to let themselves down inside, when they are 
suddenly aware of a troop of armed Ritter 
surrounding the altar. Their fellows outside, 
not believing the report, climbed up in their 
turn, and were convinced against their will. 
They now tried the principal entrance, but 
found it guarded by armed men. They tried 
to get from the east into the chancel and 
sacristy, but climbing to a window again, they 
saw the same armed troop on duty as before. 
And now the song of the brothers and the 
bells ringing for early mass breaks on the ears 
of the disappointed bandits ; the dawn begins 
to glow over the mountains, the robbers must 
flee, and are forced afterwards to admit that 
spirits have driven them away. 

But we must on to ancient Paderborn, 
which flashes on us in a brief pause its ram- 








from that day to this. 

According to the monks, they were often 
assisted in their musical services by the angels, 
whose voices might be heard intoning or 
chanting with wondrous beauty. On the 


parts and towers, and ripening clusters of 
grapes on old-fashioned cottage walls close 
down by the line; while four minutes at 
Goest give us just time to catch a glimpse of 








festival of St. Vitus two live stags would 
come swimming over the river from the forest, 
and would walk in through a gate called after- 
wards the Hirschpforte, into the very kitchen 
itself. Of these, the monks would keep one, 
and let the other go free into the wildwood. 
At the same time, by a happy coincidence, a 
fountain of the best wine would bubble up 
behind the altar in the church. Once upon 
a time, however (I suppose when monastic 
discipline began to grow slack and monks 
luxurious), they took the liberty of keeping 
both stags, and on the same occasion drank 
too much of the wine, the consequence being 
that they had to do without the miracles and 
the good fare in future. There isa like story 
of a cloister at the mouth of the Oder in 
Pommela, to which two sturgeons would come 
Once a year sailing wp the “ Frische Haff,” 
the debouchure of that river, and the same 
Nemesis overtook the greedy monks when 


of a population of mixed confessions. 
company is meanwhile getting unpleasantly 


the platforms. 
reach an inferno of tall black chimneys, dingy 
workshops, weird fires blazing, and unearthly 
black figures moving among them. An aspect 
altogether prosaic has this desolate smoke- 
begrimed Dortmund, and yet we are here on 


the graceful twin spires of the Wiesen-kirche 
rising white out of the gathering gloom at a 
little distance from the town. We shall by 
and by become further acquainted with this 
curious old place, but at present hurry on, 
noting as we go how strangely the village 
spires of the country through which we are 
passing are curved in one direction in order 
to escape the effects of the prevailing wind 
on these exposed plains. Also that two 
churches in each village begin to appear, signs 


Our 


noisy, and even vocal; dirty finery and a great 
want of politeness become conspicuous on 
Day has died out when we 
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classic ground—‘“ auf rother erde,” on red 
soil—and in the very heart of it. Were. it 
not so dark, I could show you, not many 
yards from the carriage window, the old linden 
tree which has been standing there this thou- 
sand years, as they tell us, under whose 
branches the first Vehmgericht in all the land 
was probably held. For the Dortmund 
Stuhi was the original parent of all the later 
ones, and when this dread system of swift and 
red-handed justice spread from Westphalia all 
through the length and breadth of the empire, 
the /reigrafen, or judges of the different courts, 
were still wont to assemble themselves in con- 
clave, either here or in the castle of the 
neighbouring Arnsberg. And so it is that 
there is still a magic power in the decayed 
stump of this ancient Vehmiinde, and in 
the one green branch which still springs from 
it, to take us, forgetful of the clouds of yellow 
and dun-coloured smoke, the clang of the 
hammers, the screams of the engines, the 
roar and glare of the furnaces appertaining to 
the modern age of iron which surrounds this 
relic of the past, back to the age of lawless- 
ness and blood, for which the one existing 
remedy was the sharp and terrible justice 
dispensed without respect of persons beneath 
this old tree. At a time when neither the ex- 
communication of the church nor the ban of 
the Emperor had any effect upon the haughty 
evil-doer, the midnight summons of the 
Vehmgericht—three splinters hewn out of the 
castle door of the delinquent—would strike 
terror into the hardest heart, for by these 
tokens he would surely know that the punish- 
ment of his crimes was not far off. And 
from this punishment no earthly power could 
save him. Take the case of a certain Count 
Wernigerode, who, having an evil conscience, 
provided himself with a safe-conduct, and 
taking care to travel in good company as well, 
that of the Bishop of Magdeburg, rode one 
fine day over the Heerweg, attended by a 
body of the knights of both. (This Heerweg, 
or Hellweg, so called from being the route of 
the army, or from having been originally a 
clearing through the woods, was the old 
Roman road, the first highway of this country.) 
The Westphalian Schéffen, executors as well 
as judges of the Vehmgericht crossed his 
path with fell purpose, and his safe-conduct, 
his body-guard, and his episcopal friend were 
all of no avail. They took him out of the 
troop, and hung him up on the nearest tree 
without delay, “because he had done much 
mischief,” as the old chronicler says. 

But we must leave the dark ages of the 
“ Fehme” for the realities of the present, 








for here we are at our last station, and a very 
black and dismal one it is to all appearance. 
A long platform, grimy, ill-lighted, half 
deserted ; an atmosphere of coal and smoke ; 
a nice place this would be to arrive at sunset, 
unexpected. But the carriage door opens, 
and the whole face of things changes at once. 
My friend of years before is here, her husband 
with her; a smiling footman takes possession 
of bag and wraps, and in all the delight of a 
“ wiederseher ’’ we make our way through the 
dark black streets to their house near by. 
Not, however, without experiencing, even in 
this short transit, the friendly welcome they 
give the stranger in these parts. It is not too 
well received ; if consulted, one might even 
have preferred the “arf a brick,” immortal- 
ized by Punch, with the chance of its missing 
its aim. Consequently we are promptly 
stigmatised as “proud things.” I realize 
thus early the force of the old baron’s remark, 
“ Es ist em bdésartiges volk.” 

My eyes open next morning on a new 
world, one in strongest contrast to the wilds 
of the remote Baltic province left behind. It 
is a far cry from Pommérn to the “industrial 
district” or black country of Germany, com- 
prised within the little counties of Berg and 
Mark. To me, whirled from placid depths 
of conservatism and junkerdom into the glare 
and din of the age of progress, it seems as far 
as from medizvalism to modern life in its 
most unpleasing aspect—money-grubbing ; 
material, and unsoftened by the higher civiliza- 
tion to which we have attained at home. 
“The coal-dusty B.” by this name celebrated 
in the mocking hexameters of a quondam 
inhabitant, was absolutely nowhere but a very 
few years ago as regards any kind of commer- 
cial importance. ‘Cow B.” was its popular 
designation, suggestive of mild bucolic tenden- 
cies. Alas for the cows and their chance of 
subsistence, if any should still exist there ; 
alas for the vanished pastures where they fed ! 


‘* Pan, Pan, is dead!” 


and this unattractive-looking town has sprung 
up suddenly, like a mushroom in an ash-pit, 
in consequence of the establishment here of 
a great iron, or, to speak more correctly, cast 
steel foundry, second only in importance to 
the celebrated works of Krupp at Essen near 
by. From the windows of my friend’s house, 
situated in the centre of the town, we rejoice in 
a view of fourteen tall black chimneys con- 
nected with the works. These, with their 
wreaths of dingy or copper-coloured smoke, 
form the background to a middle distance of 
unfinished houses in all stages of progress. 
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They are of unpointed bricks, and have been residence of the Landrath. who is the chief 
so slightly run up that one of them totters to| personage in the place,as being the representa- 
the ground again even before an inhabitant has | tive of the Government in the management of 
taken possession. The foreground isa sea of| the affairs of his circle. Add to these a fine 
mud, a veritable slough of despond of un-| deserted church and cloister of the Jesuits, 
paved and unfinished streets, for in this town | from which they have been expelled by order 
such is the hurry of business, that they have|of the powers that be, and a huge barrack 
no time to finish their undertakings. Woe be | built for the accommodation of the unmarried 
to you if you venture out in the dark, unless | workmen of the iron foundries, and with the 
with man and lantern to guide your footsteps !| exception of the immense works themselves, 
for street lamps are scarce and holes deep. | to which the above-mentioned black chimneys 
Still more woe to you if you have any taste|belong, I think I have mentioned all the 
for exploring! for an attempt to get a nearer | notable objects in B——. ‘There isan older 
look at a handsome church a few hundred | part of the town, the original ‘“‘ Cow B——,’ I 
yards off may leave you sticking suddenly | imagine, which sobriquet some deduce, by 
over your boots in a stiff quagmire of mud |the way, from an ancient Count Cobbs, 
and clay, like a limed bird on a twig. There ancestor of the Count von Cobbenheim, the 
are whole streets of completed and inhabited | oldest ruler of the place. The few cramped 
houses without pointing, stucco, or the least | streets which compose it can Jay, however, 
finish of any kind, and indeed the place ‘no apparent claim to hoar antiquity, and are 
reminds one more than anything else of the not even picturesque, except perhaps on 
Californian towns one reads of, built in haste | market days, when all the square beneath the 
to meet the pressing demand for house-room. | old church is full of country folk and bright 

There are some large public buildings, | garden produce, the one “sight for sair een” 
most of them rather useful than ornamental. | amidst so much unloveliness. Yet although 
B—— can boast of two Roman Catholic|no traces of age remain to the present day, 
and two Lutheran churches, one good-sized | B—— is one of the oldest places in the county 
hotel and two smaller ones, and a post office|of Mark, was already a town in 1oq41, and 
of respectable dimensions. The “Kreis-| had its era of importance as capital of a 
gericht” has a large building for the adminis-| county of the same name. The last Count 
tration of justice; there is an hospital foreach of Cobbenheim, becoming Archbishop of 
confession, and a club, in which concerts, | Cologne, brought the county of B——to that 
lectures, and entertainments are also given, |see, whence it was granted in fief first to the 
and which is called the ‘‘ Harmonie,” zronicd | Counts of Altena, and afterwards to those of 
as it must appear to the stranger, who hears |the Mark, becoming annexed with the latter 
that harmony is extremely difficult to main-| county to Prussia in 1609. B—— once had a 
tain within its precincts. Schools abound;|famous code of municipal laws of its own, 
among them the “gymnasium” or grammar/given by Duke Johann II. of Cleve, one of 
school, affording a classical education to about |its later rulers. It possessed five gateways, 
200 scholars, and the Royal School of Mines|a town council house, and, older than all, a 
for the province, giving instruction to about | castle, seat of the reigning counts ; but of all 
100 young men in picturesque tasselled caps, |these there is no vestige remaining, except 
are conspicuous buildings; there is also a| possibly of the Rathhaus on the market-place. 
large “‘Gewerbe Schule,” for physical science | Most of the old buildings of its flourishing 
as applicable to commerce, with 250 pupils ;|time must have been cleared away by the 
and a “higher girls’ school” (one of two such | fire which nearly destroyed the town in 1517, 
institutions, with more than 100 scholars each), }and by another which burnt more than a 
near my friend’s house, gives us often the|hundred houses in 1581. Three times in the 
spectacle of the “higher girls” running |century 1540—1640 was the place decimated 
about the street, short-sleeved, bonnetless, | by the plague, the result being probably its 
and obstructing the passers by, making long|reduction to a state of unimportance. In 
chains across it, in their moments of relaxa-|1757, Von Steinen writes that the burghers 
tion. Last, but not least, there is to be a]supported themselves then principally by 
“ Stiindehaus,” the glory of the town—a kind | agriculture, the rearing of cattle, and manual 
of Government house for the circle, where | labour, and that the town had but little trade. 
committees of the representatives of its com-| The star of B——is now, however, after long 
mercial and landed interests can sit, and|years of obscurity again in the ascendant; 
which shall at the same time contain the|the development of the coal-fields of Berg 
bureau or office, and constitute the official|and Mark having led to the establishment 
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here, about twenty-five years ago, of the 
above-mentioned iron works, which have 
attracted a host of workers of all classes 
and from all parts to the town, and by thus 
giving a vast impetus to every branch of 
trade, have been, as people will tell you, ‘the 
making of the place.” They have “ made” 
the place, I dare say; but they have made it 
a kind of Pandemonium. The population 
has more than quadrupled itself within the 
last twenty years, and there are now 28,000 
inhabitants in B——, of whom 3,000 alone are 
workmen employed at the ‘“Gussstahl- 
fabrik.” These seem, together with a large 
proportion of the rest of the population of 
both town and circle, to belong to a class 
which, in familiar parlance, you would not 
care to meet alone on a dark night; for in 
broad daylight they amuse themselves by 
hooting and yelling at their betters, and 
throwing stones at their dogs and_ horses. 
Ladies on horseback or driving are held to be 
specially fair game, and as a test of their 
skill the natives do their best to unseat them 
or make them lose control of their horses, by 
throwing missiles or cracking heavy whips to 
startle the animals. It may not be all ma/ice 
prepense, playfulness may have something to 
do with it; but the result is such that ladies 
cannot dream of taking a walk into the 
country without an escort, and that the 
Landrath, popular though he be, takes a 
swordstick with him on long excursions in 
the carriage. Monday is a bad day for 
driving out even, for the roads are full of 
convivial songsters and shouters, who have 
not yet returned to their work after the dissi- 
pation of the Sabbath, and the festival days 
of the Roman Catholic Church may also be 
distinguished by the uproarious conduct of 
passers by. ‘‘ Es ist ein bésartiges volk.” 
The new streets of B , called into being 
by the sudden increase of its inhabitants, 
contain many smart shops, gay with embodi- 
ments of bad taste, and extremely dear. You 
may confidently expect that almost everything 
you ask for in them will be either “just out 
of stock,” or “ not the fashion,” asthe shop- 
keeper tells you flatly. A demand for thin 
foreign paper on my part was even met with 
scorn: “ We do not keep thin paper,” I was 
told ; “all the gentlemen here write on thick 
good paper.” ‘Towards the outskirts of the 
town, and, indeed, on the thickly populated 
lines of high road along which each over- 
grown village straggles on into the next, every 
fourth or fifth house seems to be a “ Gast- 
und-Schenck-wirthschaft,” where not only 





This may well be the case, for these public- 
houses constitute a thirteenth part of the 
buildings contained in the entire circle, and 
of its population of more than 200,000 souls, 
nearly 4,000 are employed in this trade. 
Horseflesh is sold quite unblushingly in the 
town, as appears from the sign of a prancing 
steed hung over a butcher’s shop in one of 
the leading thoroughfares. For its excellence 
or non-excellence I cannot vouch, but the 
beef and mutton strike one as being very 
superior to any met with in other parts of 
Germany, and as approaching much more 
nearly to the English standard. High farming 
necessarily prevails in this circle ; few young 
animals are reared, but numbers of sheep and 
cattle in good condition are imported to be 
fattened for the market. The best joints 
fetch, however, as might be expected, nearly 
the English prices. In fact, provisions of all 
kinds are dear in this overcrowded industrial 
district, where there are more than 31,000 
souls to a geographical square mile; partly 
because wages are high, and the working man 
reckless in spending them; partly because 
articles for consumption have mainly to be 
brought from long distances. The town 
lands laid out in garden and potato grounds, 
and the farms of the country round, are of 
course utterly unable to cope with the demand. 
Com and potatoes are imported in large 
quantities from the East Prussian provinces ; 
fruit and vegetables come to market from 
Diisseldorf and its neighbourhood, a distance 
of an hour and a half by train. Some few 
years back, when the iron works were at their 
greatest prosperity, and the workmen could 


their wives thought little of paying high prices 
for unseasonable delicacies which their betters 


though wages, here as elsewhere, are reduced 
on account of the depression in the iron trade, 
prices continue high, and I know of no place 


return for money expended than B——. 

People do not go to B——, however, either 
to amuse or enjoy themselves. Hard work 
with little or no recreation is the order of the 
day ; the making of rapid fortunes, often by 
the aid of speculation, the end in view, at 
least among those connected with the indus- 
trial interests of the town, who form the 
majority of its population. ,, Mammon, like 
an invisible Pharaoh, seems to preside over 
B——, enforcing daily tasks of interminable 
length, and taxing all powers to the utmost. 
The feverish activity thus engendered is 





drink is sold, but eatables are also provided. 





catching, and can be taken like any other 





easily earn six instead of three shillings a day, | 


declined to buy. Times are changed; but | 


which offers less of the agréments de a vie in | 
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complaint ; it spreads int» all departments, all 
vocations. “There is nothing else to do at 
B—— but work,” as it was put to me. There 
seems to be a certain excitement about it; 
once started, you find yourself like the un- 
fortunate owner of the cork leg, compelled to 
go faster and faster. Add to this that in such 
a centre of life and activity, teeming with the 
disorders caused by the crowding together of 
a heterogeneous multitude drawn from widely 
differing localities and circumstances, it is 
impossible to overtake the work heaped upon 
all departments of the local administration. 
Hence every man you meet looks overworked 
and jaded, nerves are jarred and health suffers, 
while black care sits conspicuous on many a 
forehead. Even the poor schoolboys seem, 
like their elders, to have scarcely a moment 
they can call theirown. Preparation appears 
to fill nearly all the hours not spent in school, 
and there is rarely time for any playing except 
upon the piano, an accomplishment much 
insisted upon amongst them. ‘ All work 
and no play” makes as a rule but dull boys 
of them; one pities their white faces and 
subdued manner, and longs to see them in a 
green field at a good game of cricket or foot- 
ball. The very evening falls here without 
bringing rest or quietness. All night long 
the fierce Bessemer blast is roaring like a 
huge pair of bellows, while early morning 
wakes with the startling cracks of heavy whips, 
the jingling of the bells which hang from the 
scarlet trappings of the Flemish dray-horses, 
the rattling and grinding of the heavy-laden 
wains they drag over the stony blackened 
streets. The furnace fires are burning night 


| and day all the week round, only for twelve 


hours on Sunday are they extinguished, for, 
once cold, the cost of reheating them would 
be enormously increased. ‘The sacred day of 
rest itself is scarcely recognisable here; 
business, and a sorry kind of pleasure, into 
which the burden of the week’s anxiety, the 
pressure on the brain of the week’s topics, 
force their way continually, divide its hours 
between them. 

Such is the locality in which my friend’s 
husband has been elected, and has himself 
elected for the present to dwell. The posi- 
tion of Landrath in such a district affords 
great scope for talent and energy; and, im- 
portant as it is rightly judged by Government 
to be, may easily become the stepping-stone 
to higher preferment. Libera! views, tact 
and temper, are alike necessary in dealing with 
the conflicting interests, the turbulent spirits, 
and religious fanaticism of the neighbourhood; 
a clear head for business, and a firm hand on 


| circle. 


thereins,are no lessindispensable. “The Herr 
Landrath” is universally agreed to be the 
right man in the right place. The quiet way 
in which he has succeeded in getting rid of 
the refractory ‘ Redemptoristen,” who ac- 
cording to orders from head-quarters, were 
summoned by him in person to evacuate their 
convent in the town within three days, is one 
among many proofs of his capability ; all went 
off without the slightest disturbance, while the 
Landrath of the next circle, although himself 
a Roman Catholic, was greeted by the mob 
with showers of stones while carrying out the 
mandate of Government. The Roman Cath- 
olic priests, many of whom likewise receive 
the congé from the Landrath of B——, and 
have to fly the country in default of obedience 
to the law of the land, are sti!l of opinion 
that he is their best friend, and even come to 
him for advice in these emergencies. Andso 
“fair and softly” carries the day here as else- 
where, and even the grimy savages employed 
in the iron works and coal-pits seem to have a 
lingering remnant of respect left for “ the 
Herr Landrath.” 

But if B is a dismal place for men, even 
with the occupations and interests they bring 
into it or derive from it, what must it be for 
their belongings? The feminine element at 
B—— is exclusively bourgeois; it possesses 
the virtues of its class, and they are of the 
domestic kind. It mainly stays at home, 
having indeed but a sad outlook out-of doors, 
and perhaps for this reason devotes itself with 
thrice doubled energy to the details of the 
ménage, into which it burrows heart and 
soul, until the very light of heaven is obscured 
by the fumes of its stew-pots. Its social 
hours are enlivened by the gossip of the town, 
its favourite theme the doings of “ Landraths,” 
as it familiarly terms my friend’s domestic 
Counts, barons, and the like, do not 
here in the industrial district grow upon every 
blackberry bush as in most parts of Germany. 
Many of the country houses around have 
fallen into decay ; Von Steinen in 1757 gives 
the names of more than thirty ruined castles 
and seats in this circle even in his time, and 
since then many others have been forsaken 
by their owners, who probably do not relish 
their present surroundings. A few representa- 
tives of the ancient lords of the soil still hold on 
bravely, spite of smoke and coal dust, myriads 
of wood stealers, and legions of poachers, but 
the bourgeoisie has the predominance now-a- 
days, and the upper ten thousand are but 
scantly represented, and sometimes still more 
scantly appreciated in the neighbourhood. 

BESSIE CARROW. 
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THE TWO COMBATANTS. 


By MADAME COULIN. 


PART I, 


“Let whoever is departing from justice consider, ‘I\ the right, are at least ashamed of the evil. 
must perish.’ Christians, says the Koran, are ‘ brute) you won’t find among them men who boast 
cattle,’ and the ‘food of hell.’ ” é ; ; 

(of being drunkards, or of leading a wicked 
In this sketch I am going to put before you life, or of oppressing the poor; they may be 
the epitome of a few readings about Turkey, | or do all these things, but at least they will 
in the hope that the subject may prove as|seek to hide it, especially from those they 
interesting to others as it has done to my-| esteem and honour. 
self ; for at this moment, when all eyes are; But now for Russia, you must take just 
anxiously turned to the East, and the nations, | the opposite conduct, the corruption there is 
like spectators in an arena, are awaiting in | just in the better classes, and vice flaunts it 
almost breathless suspense the final issue in rich attire, and without the least shame. 
of a deadly strife, it may not be unwise to| As for the lower classes, they have only since 
ask how that combatant now down and twenty years ceased to be slaves, and have 
bleeding, who has so long been the sick man_ but just begun to dare to think; and though 
of Europe, came to be in Europe at all. from thinking to doing the way is short, 

There can be no doubt—for those who they are all alike stamped with such a deep- 
carefully study history, which in truth is only set mark of acquisitiveness, and gifted with 
an account, more or less accurately kept, of such extraordinary powers of imitation, that 
the struggle for ever going on between the it is greatly to be feared they will spring at 
good and the evil in the world—that for a a bound from being oppressed to oppress in 
family or nation to leave the right path, and their turn all who fall before them. 
stray into the wrong, is to ensure certain’ Ask yourself what one thing these poorer 
suffering, and the more light they have had, | Russians have before them that is worthy of 
and hidden up in darkness, the more severe imitation? and mind, imitate they must ; they 
and prolonged will those sufferings be, end- have a corrupt church, a corrupt middle 
ing, it may be, in their utter annihilation as a|class, they have the frightful spectacle of 
nation. | scandalous wickedness, unrebuked by public 

The greatest suffering that can happen to opinion, and consequently unabashed,—nay, 
a nation is having evil let loose on it,—as I thinking its shame a glory—come! let us 
may say with sorrow we in this dear land consider how it would be with us if, when 
experience, since the dark waves of this|some rich owner of a church came to take 
terrible drink flood have been over us ; and |the sacrament, the priest beat back the poor 
increase of wealth, far from being used for) who came pressing up to take it too? orif the 
the welfare of the country, has but served to better class in each town or village lived as 
increase its deeds of cruelty and of crime. _ they, listed, with noregardtothe higher calls of 

And it is our duty, before we look away | duty, whether to fellow-townsman, or wife, or 
to Russia or to Turkey, both nations of) child? or if the women of the land, the rich 
oppressors and oppressed, both nations wives and mothers, were often living away 
stained with grievous injustices and foul from all home ties, for years together, in 
crimes, to turn and consider our own evil some foreign land, leaving husbands and 
deeds, and ask how our nation can be im- households vainly to entreat their return, or 
proved and amended ; for one short stroll | becoming indifferent to it, to take their plea- 











through any of our towns, or even villages, 
will show us evil enough to make any one 
pause and ask, if drunkenness and cruelty 
go on, what will the end of England be ? 
Now in this effort to amend England we 
have one great encouragement that the 
Russians and the Turks possess not, and 
this is that our middle classes do in their 
majority set a good example to the rest; 
and all, even those most drawn away from 








sure in their turn? 

Come, let us put ourselves in their place, 
in the place of these poorer Russians, and 
ask “is not their peril great ?’’ To have all 
these sights before their eyes, and held up 
to praise and imitation, and they such 
copyists, as none other in the world? And 
you must not think I have jotted down 
these things haphazard, not knowing them 
to be facts ; far from this, they are personal 
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experiences that have come into my life, and 
have been often reflected on; and the 
struggles and throes now going on in Russia 
for liberty and against liberty, what are they 
but the beginnings of a great effort, which 
may prove a safeguard for this rude, thievish, 
superstitious, but generous and _ hospitable 
Russian people, only just out of its swaddling 
clothes, and not yet able to walk alone? 
If only all these efforts end in a placing 
before this people something good, instead 
of something evil, all will be well, for what- 
ever it is, they will imitate it. 

Have they nothing then now? Oh yes, 
they have, just one here and one there, of 
noble Christian lives, which shine all the 
brighter for the profound moral darkness in 
the midst of which they stand, and we may 
regard each of these lives as a nucleus, 
round which more light will come; so that 
we may hope the day will come when the 
Russians will become a purified and virtuous 
people, though that this should be without 
great suffering is hardly to be expected. 

And before speaking of the Turks I 
would beg you to take notice that the one 
great object of the Almighty’s dealings with 
men seems to be to keep in the world one 
family, if I may so call them, of holy lives. 
To purify this family, and keep it as a speci- 
men of what humanity can attain to, no 
pains are spared, and suffering is taken little 
account of. It will not do to purify the earth 
with salt that has lost its saltness ; whenever 
it has, it has always been cast out seemingly 
without mercy, but in reality with the 
highest sort of mercy, which considers the 
good of all. 

Now it was just to cast out salt that has 
lost its savour that the Turks were allowed 
to come into Europe at al]. The Christians 
of the Eastern empire had drawn back from 
a pure faith, and image-worship had crept 
in among them. The only hope for man- 
kind is a looking up to God, and idolatry in 
any form does not allow them to look up at 
all. Under this baneful influence the 
Christian Church grew weaker and weaker, 
and many corruptions arose in it. 

But a scourge was at hand; a nation of 
warriors who had once been slaves had 
passed on from Central Asia almost to the 
gates of Europe, and were there in readiness 
to come a step further when the right 
moment came. 

Now as to the origin of these Turkish 
warriors there are many speculations. It is 
supposed their ancestors were the Turuki who 
In their own 





native traditions Turk means Tukui, ‘a 
helmet,” but Sir Henry Rawiinson thinks 
the word comes from Tunficha, which is 
Sanscrit for the Tartars of Central Asia. 

Now in 527 years after Christ, luxury and 
superstition had already undermined the 
Eastern empire, and the Western had fallen 
altogether, and year by year the inroads of 
different hordes of barbarians cost this once 
mighty Roman empire as many as 200,000 
lives, and in the midst of the shock of them 
the names, first of Saracen, and then of 
Turk, came pre-eminently forward,—nay, 
before long were to send a shudder thraugh 
Europe, as of some mighty evil that was at 
the threshold, and was one of those coming 
events whose shadows are cast before. 

Justinian I. was then Emperor of Con- 
stantinople ; he was a great builder and a 
great lawgiver, and Procopius of Czsarea 
was his historian. I would only name to 
you that then it was the famous cathedral 
of St. Sophia, dedicated to Divine Wisdom, 
was erected, and that eight columns of white 
marble from the Temple of the Sun in 
Palmyra, and eight of green marble from 
that of Diana of Ephesus, were fetched to 
adorn it. Little did the Emperor think for 
whom he was preparing it, and that this 
beautiful structure, dedicated to God, would 
fall into the hands of Mohammedans, and 
above all, of the empire’s most dreaded foes, 
the Turks. But they were not to come just 
then, and meanwhile let us look back and 
see where they had come from. 

The mountain range of Central Asia, called 
the girdle of the earth, and the Golden Moun- 
tains, is full of minerals, but especially of 
iron, and the great Khan of Geougen, one of 
its territories, used his slaves, who were his 
subjects, pretty much as the Russian serfs 
so lately were, to extract and forge this iron. 
They were, in fact, a race of blacksmiths, and 
horses to be shod were not in that part of 
the world likely to fail them. But when they 
could make arms as well as horseshoes they 
sallied forth a race of warrior cavalry, 
determined whether by fair means or foul to 
have their freedom. 

Now there was not in those times a 
higher title of honour than that of Great 
Khan, at least not in Asia, and therefore, 
when the leader of this horde of warrior 
blacksmiths, Berteyena, asked to marry the 
Khan’s daughter, it is no surprise to read he 
was contemptuously refused. But that con- 
tempt cost the Khan his kingdom, and the 
late slave married a Chinese princess, and 
made himself Great Khan in his place. 
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It is said, and so I ought to tell it you, 
that Turk was really a title of honour, used 
alike for both Moguls and Tartars by Euro- 
peans speaking of them; but however this 
may be, this band of them spread and con- 
quered, they subduéd the Ogors, they 
crossed the Til, they entered Circassia. By 
569, Justin II. was only too glad to concili- 
ate their Great Khan by making a treaty of 
alliance with him. 

So the ambassadors or ministers, as I be- 
lieve they were called, of Justin II., Emperor 
of the East, went to the Golden Mountains, 
and the whole history of their proceedings 
reads very much like a chapter out of the 
“Arabian Nights,” or some wonderful old 
fairy tale, where a touch turns all to gold, 
for this great Turk had a bedstead of gold, 
mounted on four golden peacocks, and sat 
in his tent in a chair of gold, that was in 
fact a chariot chair, seeing it had wheels, and 
could at his will have horses attached to it. 

Well, the treaty was made and signed amid 
many festivities and much flattery, but for 
all that secretly in their hearts both wished 
to break it. So the Romans encouraged the 
viziers to revolt, and the Turks encouraged 
each other to push on towards Constanti- 
nople, and the next embassy, sent but a few 
years later, met with no golden reception, 
but one that felt like very cold steel indeed. 
For the Great Khan Disabul, who had sat in 
the golden chair, was dead, and his son was 
not inclined to hold by thé treaty ; nay, told 
the messengers they had best not come to 
the Golden Mountains any more without 
they had two lives to bring with them. 

Now the speech of this Khan is too long 

to repeat it all, but there are two things very 
remarkable in it. One is his assertion, “ Tell 
your master a Turk is incapable of forgiving 
a falsehood ;” and the other is when he speaks 
of “‘ trampling down his foes as a west of ants,” 
by means of his “ zznumerable cavalry,” and 
claims ‘‘the earth as his inheritance,” both 
of which latter phrases sound like the note 
of a herald, heralding in the fast approaching 
horrors of the Mahommedan falsehood and 
power; for you know it came to be a pro- 
verb, “ No grass ever grows after a Mahom- 
medan hoof,” and the noble Livingstone even 
in modern days, when their power was on the 
decline, had to write something like this :— 
“One may trace these Mahommedan rulers 
by the skulls that line the way ;” while the 
claim to earthly sovereignty is well kept up in 
the title “Sultan of sultans, &c., Governor 
of the Earth,” which was assumed later. 

In a.D. 600 Mahommed was born, and 


perhaps among the most fatal effects of his 
creed was the engrafting on the previously 
truth-loving Turks the fatal spirit of false- 
hood. I have often, in reading in Revela- 
tion the graphic prophecies concerning the 
Turkish woe, been struck with the truthful- 
ness of that expression, the /a/se prophet. 
False enough to cause a race of whom it was 
justly said “they could not pardon a false- 
hood,” not only pardon falsehood, but to 
regard a breach of faith, as towards one of 
another creed, the highest merit and virtue. 
Relics of this ancient truthfulness stand 
scattered like ruins over the Turkish charac- 
ter. I know personally merchants who have 
told me they never need from a Turk more 
than his word, “for his word is his bond,” 
still, in many of his mercantile transactions, 








and the expression “honest as a Turk” is 
no idle joke, save where his fatal falsehood- 
teaching religion steps in to pluck his honour 
from him, and show up more clearly the 
blight and the bane which has fallen on him. 

By the tenth century the distinguishing 
feature of the Turkish hordes—for such they 
had become—was a countless cavalry,—“‘in- 
numerable,” that was the only word for them. 
And all the east of Europe and nearly all 
Asia feared them exceedingly, and as swarm 
after swarm passed out of this great hive, 
and served other nations, it was only to sup- 
plant those nations as in the first instance 
they had their own sovereign ; so you find 
also that as at first Turkish slaves play a pro- 
minent part in the history of their conquests, 
notably so in Persia, in the case of Mahmood 
or Mahmoud, called the Gaznavide, because 
his father, who was a Turkish slave, made 
himself independent at Gazna, capital of the 
province he was set to govern ; for both the 
Arabian and Saracen caliphs, as their power 
waned, sent for Turkish youth, and had them 
drilled and trained to be about their persons 
as body-guards, and Turks swarmed in their 
armies, and I believe I am right in saying 
that all these Turks came from the east of 
the Caspian Sea, beyond the river Oxus. 
And all the Turks were brave and fearless, 
so that when the Saracen power fell through 
weakness, the Turks were there to stand up 
in their place, and became as feared in the 
south and east of Europe as the Saracens 
had been, and indeed more so, for it was 
well seen they held with a tighter grasp all 
they had as yet seized. 

But ahout Mahmoud I am going to tell 
you a little story, which goes to prove that, 
brave as the Turks were, they were rather 
nervous at the prospect of more Turks 
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coming. Mahmoud reigning quite in the east 
of Persia, at Gazna, which was called the 
second Mecca, and was a strong capital of a 
strong empire, thought he should just like to 
know how many cavalry his half-relatives the 
Turks could turn out if needed, and sent to 
one of their chiefs to ask how many he could 
furnish. ‘The chief drew an arrow from his 
bow,—arrows in those times went on many 
errands, nay, even decided now and then the 
fate of kingdoms ; as, for instance, when a 
bundle of them, all marked with names, was 
offered to a little child, and the arrow his 
innocent little hand drew out was that of the 
to be elected king, a custom the Turks and 
Russians too have often availed themselves 
of. But to return to the Turkish chief. 
“Send this,” said he, drawing an arrow from 
his quiver, “to my tribe, to our camp, and 
50,000 horsemen will mount.” “ But if 
50,000 are not enough ?” said the wily Mah- 
moud. ‘Oh, then send this other arrow to 
the tribe of Balek, and it will bring you 
80,000 more.” “ But if I want your whole 
force ?” remarked Mahmoud, making believe 
to think nothing of these two forces. “Then,” 
replied the chief, “just send my bow, and 
200,000 men will mount.” 

Now it is very possible that it was wishing 
to employ the vast forces so near him, and 
prevent them turning on himself, made this 
Mahmoud so famous a conqueror. He in- 
vaded India exactly a dozen times, and car- 
ried off immense treasures, chiefly in great 








Siva Lingas, was taken by him, and its Linga 
broken up; he sent some pieces of it to Ghini 
or Gazna, his capital, that Mahommedans 
might tread on them as they passed in and 
out of the mosque ; for all the Mahommedans 
were idol-breakers and hated images, because 
the Koran, which was chiefly composed by 
Jews, expressed great horror of them. 

It was after these conquests that the Turks 
mastered all Persia to the ‘west and reached 
Erzeroum, massacring the Christians en route. 
As for the caliphs, they were set aside, and 
the Turks of this new conquest elected a 
king by the lot of arrows, as we have de- 
scribed. By 1092, from China on the east 
to Constantinople and Egypt on the west, 
the Turks were wholly the masters, for Alp 
Arslan (he was of the race of Seljuk and 
nephew to that Jognul Beg whom the arrow 
had chosen),well nicknamed the ‘‘valiant lion,” 
had headed an innumerable cavalry over the 
Euphrates, and went on in one career of con- 
quest till his death, which was from the stab 
of one of his prisoners in 1072. But the 
Turks had come so far, and they were to 
come as yet no farther. Though in 1071 the 
Greeks were destroyed in the battle of Malaz- 
Keena, and all their Asiatic possessions lost 
to the Eastern Roman empire, it was as if 
then these mighty warriors fell into a charmed 
sleep, and sleeping on for two centuries, slept 
out of being Turks of that Tartar race, to 
wake up after more or less disturbed slum- 
bers as Osmanlis or Ottoman Turks, of whose 





idols made all of gold and silver. The 
great temple of Ismanath, which was one of 
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doings and rule I shall speak in another 
chapter. 
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30MBAY—the duon-bahia of the Portuguese— 

is one of the safest and most beautiful har- 
bours in India, and stands upon the outer- 
most of a number of small islands close to 
the western continent. 

This fact is, however, but little perceived 
by the traveller who crosses the mountainous 
range of the Western Ghauts, and descending 
from their steep sides, sweeps swiftly over the 
plain at their base without let or hindrance 
of any kind, nor pauses for a moment until 
the iron horse pulls up at the furthermost 
point of the island peninsula, in the very 





|heart of the great city, and close to the roll 


of the ever-restless Arabian Sea. 

What a glorious ride it is over the Ghauts ! 
and how grandly the battlements and turrets 
of natural rock frown from their lonely heights 
far up in the deep blue of the cloudless sky ! 
It is scarcely possible at first to divest one’s- 
self of the idea that these castellated moun- 
tain summits are not really the impregnable 
fortresses of robber chiefs, so closely does 
nature here imitate the work of human 
hands. 

Nor must we forget: to pause for a short 
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time, in our long wearisome ride across the 
continent, at the station of JUBBELPORE, to 
pay a visit to the celebrated MARBLE ROCKs, 
one of the most beautiful and extraordinary 
sights in India. 

A drive of some ten or eleven miles takes 
you to the entrance of a rocky gorge, where 
the broad river Verdudda flows at your feet, 
a smooth and shining stream. You look 
down upon its waters from the crags that 
surround the Rest-house, or Indian hotel, and 
peep up the narrow gorge formed by the cliffs 
of pure white marble that shut the river in. 
All around you, on the luxuriant vegetation 
that clothes the sides on which the hotel is 
built, troops of large monkeys, with black 
faces and flowing white beards, and with 
long prehensile tails, disport themselves in 
perfect unconcern at the stranger’s presence. 
These creatures take great delight in bathing 
in the calm waters of the river. 

Taking a boat, we rowed slowly up between 
the white rocks, which towered above us from 
70 to 100 feet in height—often perpendicular, 
and often as polished and glistening as the 
marble of a statue. 

Narrower and narrower grew the gorge, 
deeper and more silent the sluggish waters 
of the great river, here compressed into a 
space little broader than the Avon at Bath 
or the Lea near London, and as the dazzling 
white marble shone lustrous under the glare 
of the afternoon sun, every point, every crag, 
every crevice, and every weatherworn scar, 
was reflected in the dark blue of the deep 
flood, as in a burnished mirror. 

Returning to the Rest-house from our 
beautiful excursion into this fairy-like gorge, 
which extends for a distance of about two 
miles between cliffs of naked shining marble, 
we waited till the moon arose in her splendour, 


in order once more to sail up this wondrous |. 


channel. Under the soft light of an Indian 
moon the great rocks looked like blocks of 
silver, and the scene was at once intensely 
weird and beautiful. 

And now we are in Bombay, that wonderful 
city, the approach to which, from the sea, is 
said to disclose one of the finest panoramas 
in the world, and to be only rivalled by the 
views from the Bay of Naples. 

Bompay IsLaNnpD, containing an area of 
twenty-two square miles, is situated in about 
19 deg N. lat., and 73 deg. E. long. It is there- 
fore well within the tropics, and the climate 
is decidedly hot. At the census of 1872 there 
were about 650,000 persons living on this 
island, of whom about 400,000, or 63 per 
cent., were Hindus; 150,000 or 22 percent., 





were Mahommedans; 50,000, or7 per cent., 
were Parsees; and the remaining 50,000 
were composed of Eurasians, Africans, and 
Europeans. 

The trade of Bombay is very large, and 
this second city of our Indian empire is now 
pressing the capital—Calcutta—very hard, 
In 1871-2 the entire trade of Bombay was 
over 50 millions sterling, whilst Calcutta 
could only boast of 54 millions. 

But I will not weary my readers with sta- 
tistics, or dry facts about Bombay and its 
splendid harbour. Let me rather call their 
attention to a mosi racy and instructive little 
volume,* by an anonymous author, who has 
lived long in Bombay, and whose description 
of Anglo-indian life is vivid and truthful. This 
little work gives more information about this 
particular portion of India than is conveyed 
in many much more pretentious volumes, and 
if any one after perusing the graphic sketches 
there drawn should feel disposed to try a 
civilian’s life in Bombay, he will know what 
to expect. The conclusion I have come to 
is that this beautiful city is a very undesirable 
abode for Europeans. 

I certainly found Bombay much hotter in 
November than I had expected, and I see 
that the author of the “Sleepy Sketches” 
remarks that January, February, and the 
early part of March are the only periods 
when the climate is pleasant. In these 
months the thermometer ranges from about 
70 deg. at night to 84 deg. by day. This is 
their winter! By April the thermometer has 
risen to 80 deg. at night, and go deg. in the 
daytime, and every one is anxiously expecting 
the arrival of the welcome monsoon, whose 
advent at Ceylon, Goa, and other distant 
places has been already announced by 
telegraph. 

“ At last,” says our lively author, “ when 
all possibility of sound sleep is gone, and we 
wake each hour, or each minute, wet with 
perspiration ; when even the crows have lost 
every power but that of cawing—a power, 
confound them, which they never lose—and 
stand desolate, with their hot wings held 
comically apart from their hot bodies ; then, 
at last, over the mountains landward of Bom- 
bay, rise up, in thick black masses, vast clouds, 
gloomy and terrible against the blue sky ; 
clinging round and blotting out the strange 
forms and flat tops of the Ghaut mountains ; 
full of great thunders and lightnings that roll 
up and flash from the distance into our glad 

* Sleepy Sketches from Bombay. Sampson Low, 
1877. 
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ears and eyes. But still in Bombay we go) tables are each morning covered with mildew, 
to bed with the thermometer at 89 deg.! {and no clothes can be worn till thoroughly 

“At last comes a day when the black | dried ; though it brings creeping and crawling 
clouds rise up still higher, and blot out the and flying and croaking things innumerable, 
hot sky even to the zenith; and gathering |of diverse shape and form; as many and 
darker each moment, crowd out the light and | horrible as the devilish things that tempted 
stifle the air, till darkness is on us, our skins |St. Anthony ; and a mighty wind that tosses 
run with perspiration, and our lungs labour | our duggies in the roads, like ships at sea ; 


for breath. And then, beaten about with a) notwithstanding all this, we look on the mon- 
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mighty wind, down come the clouds in a{soon as a friend—zt brings down’ the ther- 
deluge of rain, and instantly—and this, reader, | someter—quality as great as charity! 
is the moral—down comes the thermometer; “ And for four months the deluge of rain 
to 84, 83, 82, 81, even to 8o deg. ! |and wind keeps on. And nearly all the time 
“Oh, how intense is the relief! Though|the walls are clammy with dampness, and 
the rain beats into our rooms so persistently | everything limp with dampness—éw/ the ther- 
and madly, and soaks through the walls so|mometer is below 82 deg. from dampness— 
irresistibly that our boots, books, glasses, and | morning, noon, and night—seldom falling 
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below 80 deg., seldom rising above 82 deg. 
Seidom. or .never—sometimes the:rain stops 
for a week, and the blue sky comes 
back, and all the face of the land looks 
bright and cool in. its green freshness—but 
the thermometer jumps up to’ 88: deg. or 
go deg.” 

In September we learn that the rain ceases, 
and October and November are fine and hot, 
and so is part of December, and such is the 
climate of the year! 

Our anonymous friend says, “ It ¢s oppres- 
sive, but after all Bombay is not a bad place 
to live in, and beats the whole world as a 
place to go away from! No one can appre- 
ciate the delights of a temperate climate who 
has not been here. Aftersteaming in Bombay 
for month after month, the pleasure of get- 
ting away to the hills is indescribable.” 

I mustgiveone more quotation from “Sleepy 
Sketches,” as it so admirably describes the 
situation of the city and harbour. 

“The city of Bombay is built on an island, 
in shape like an open lobster’s claw, the 
larger claw to the south—the opening be- 
tween the two claws facing to the south- 
west. This opening is a wide sweeping bay, 
called Back Bay. The little claw is high 
rocky ground, called Malabar Hill, and here, 
dotted about in every direction, are hundreds 
of private dungalows, cool from their position 
and the constant south-west or north-east sea 
breezes. 

“The big claw is flat ground called 
Calaba, and here again are private bunga- 
lows, and at the extreme point a lighthouse, 
to guide ships entering the harbour. The 
fort—there is no fort now, it is but a memory 
—is on that part of the island near Calaba, 
and the native town is far back on the main 
part of the lobster’s claw, and covers land 
enough for the habitations of 600,000 
people.” 

The fort, so called, is the spot whereon 
stand the fine public buildings of Bombay, 
and the warehouses of the European mer- 


times be seen doing 'foo/a, or worship to her 
Majesty.” 

There are many noble buildings on the 
“ Fort,” each standing in its own square of 
green grass, and forming one long regular 
‘line, which creates an imposing effect, inso- 
| much that many persons are ready to declare 
that Bombay is the true Crty of Palaces, and 
that Calcutta is no longer the capital of 
India. 

The long road leading from the native 
town to the fort, bounded on either side by 
a plain which is sometimes green, and bor- 
dered with overhanging trees, is a favourite 
drive after the heat of the day. This road 
terminates in a broad stone wharf or pier 
abutting on the sea, and called the Apollo 
Bunder. 

Here may be seen, during that delightful 
time when the sun has lost his power, and 
darkness has not yet descended to usher in 
the night, all the é/i#e of Bombay, drinking in 
the soft sea breeze, and enjoying life witha 
zest to be found only in the tropics, where 
moments of comfort are few and fleeting. 
Carriages of all descriptions are standing on 
this istand point, jammed so closely together 
that the young gallants, who flit from one 
fair centre of attraction to another, are often 
puzzled to thread their way through the 
closely packed crowd of vehicles, whilst 
others on horseback, and in irreproachable 
costume, have to be careful how they guide 
their steeds through the tangled way. 

There is a certain little building well 
known to the frequenters of the Apollo 
Bunder—a most desirable resort when the 
thermometer is over 80 deg.—for here you 
can procure sherry cobblers drawn slowly 
through long straws from their cold and icy 
bed, also American fancy drinks of all kinds, 
and equally cool and refreshing, and from 
the manner in which all these are patronized 
by the Bombay “upper ten,” one is led to 
imagine that Sir Wilfrid Lawson and the 
Permissive Bill would not be favourably 





chants. A road a mile long connects it with 
the native town, and at one end of this road 
is a beautiful marble statue of Queen Victoria, 
seated on her throne, under a marvellously 
carved canopy. White and pure, as when 
first cut out of the block, was this exquisite 
statue, affording.a painful contrast to what one 
remembered of her most gracious Majesty, 
standing. in her.own Royal Exchange in 
London, with the sears of ten thousand 
streams of smoky rain besmearing the royal 
countenance ! 

“ At foot of this statue a native may some- 








received by Anglo-Indians. 

From the Apollo Bunder it is but a sail of 
a very few miles to the Island of Elephanta, 
where we must go to pay a visit to THE 
Caves OF ELEPHANTA, formerly considered 
one of the wonders of the world. 

This high-peaked rocky islet is covered 
with a dense mass of luxuriant vegetation, 
which almost conceals the openings to the 
caves. ‘The vast and massive columns which 
support the great chamber hollowed out of the 
rock are simply portions of rock left standing 
in situ, and elaborately carved. In like 
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manner the gigantic figures are sculptured 
from the native rock, where they stand in very 
high relief, as though fixed to the walls of 
the cave. Very beautiful are the faces of 
some of these old divinities, but in most 
cases the figures themselves are fearfully 
mutilated by some unknown iconoclasts— 
whether Mohammedan or Portuguese is 
matter of speculation. 

When or by whom the caves were ex- 
cavated is also an unsolved problem, though 
there can be little doubt that the figures are 
Brahminical, especially the three-faced bust, 
twenty feet high, which stands within the 
cave. Lady Falkland says that “ the central 
face, grand and beautiful in its severity, is 
that of Brahma; to the left is Vishnoo the 
Preserver, to the right is Roodra. In the 
middle of the cave is a chapel or shrine, 
approached by steps ; gigantic figures, which 
lean on dwarfs, guard the entrance.” 

The cave is about one hundred and thirty 
feet long by one hundred and thirty broad, 
and when lit up by blue lights the effect is 
sublime and mysterious. Probably the 
Prince of Wales will never forget the supper 
given to him in these caves, when the 
mutilated relics of an ancient superstition 
gazed down in solemn silence upon the 
revels of a modern and refined civilization. 
It must have been a strange meeting of the 
old and new worlds, the old, effete and 
dead ; the new, full of the boisterous hilarity 
of vigorous youth. 

“Sleepy Sketches” inform us, with con- 
siderable truth, that the Europeans in 
Bombay work hard in their different voca- 
tions, and to them Sunday is truly a day 
of rest. “Sunday morning comes, and you 
wake with the consciousness of having 
nothing to do for one whole day. I am 
afraid the intense pleasure of this feeling can 
scarcely be realized by people in England. 
There the cold brisk air prévents the true 
enjoyment of perfect repose, but Aere the 
mild warmth of the air makes the man who 
can get time to be motionless and thoughtless 
perfectly happy ; and it is this consciousness 
of having nothing to do that makes the great 
charm of a Sunday here, for the heat is not 
nearly so oppressive when you are idle.” 

But the sweet and holy Sunday rest is 
unknown to the millions of India. From 
my hotel windows in Bombay I watched 
daily the slow weary work of a number of 
tall slender coolie women, who, clad in the 
slightest of thin clothing, kept descending 
into a large water-hole, where they filled 
a huge earthen jar, and poising it on their 
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heads, marched up the length of a broad field 
to pour the water into the ploughed-up furrows. 

Melancholy work, and painful too, from 
six in the morning till six at night under a 
broiling sun. At length the blessed Sabbath 
came, and I looked outupon the irrigated field. 
But no rest had it brought for these worn and 
weary daughters of India. The command, 
“Six days shalt thou labour and do all thy 
work,” was here unknown, and the tall silent 
women pursued their monotonous drudgery 
throughout the “Sabbath day,” which to 
them was no day of rest. 

It is sad to contemplate, but with very 
small exceptions—some festival day here and 
there—the vast crowds of India toil on for 
bare subsistence, day after day, in an almost 
unbroken circle the whole year round. And 
they tell us we must not expect to see more 
than one million native Christians in the 
year 1900, out of a population of what will 
then probably be from four to five hundred 
millions. Long, long will it be, I fear, before 
the peace and rest of the Sabbath day is 
known throughout the length and breadth of 
our vast Indian Empire. 


THE PaRsEES.—As Bombay is now the 
head-quarters of this singular people, it may 
be as well to say a few words as to their 
origin, history, and form of belief. 

The Parsees are followers of Zoroaster, 
who is supposed to have lived in the reign of 
Darius. Many legends are related of his 
birth and early years, but they are all too 
wild to possess much interest at the present 
day. Zoroaster regarded fire as the purest 
symbol of the ever-acting divinity, and hence 
fire became the most striking object in 
Persian worship. 

It is commonly supposed that the Parsees 
worship fire, and look upon the sum as a 
deity, hence they are usually called Fire- 
worshippers, or Ghebers, and have been made 
familiar to us by Moore’s beautiful descrip- 
tions in “ Lalla Rookh.” ; 

This supposition, like many others, is 
erroneous, as I was informed by a most in- 
telligent Parsee, who kindly gave me admis- 
sion to the celebrated “ Towers of Silence.” 
During a long walk in the lovely gardens 
that are laid out within the enclosing: walls, 
this gentleman expounded to me in most ex- 
cellent English the whole mystery of the 
Parsee faith. a 

From his explanations I learned that it is 
an offence to a Parsee to be called a Fire. 
worshipper. He believes in the existence of 
a supreme eternal and omnipotent Being— 
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the Creator of all things,—and to Him all 
Parsees address their prayers. Two contrary 
principles are for ever striving for supremacy, 
Ormuzd, the origin of good, and Ahriman, 
the source of all evil. 

Which of these two powers—the angel of 
good or the genius of evil—is eventually to 
triumph in the struggle for the possession of 
the human race? This is a question left 
undecided in the Zend-Avesta, or holy books 
of Zoroaster. Who shall answer it? 

The Parsees believe in original sin, in 
the immortality of the soul, in the reward 
of virtue and the punishment of vice in the 
future world. They believe in an angel, or 
great power, that rules over the elements—one 
for each element—fire, earth, air, and water. 

FirE is the symbol of deity, and is re- 
verenced above all other symbols, so much 
so that a Parsee keeps a lamp or fire 
burning day and night before his house, and 
he turns to meet with deepest reverence the 
first approach of the rising sun. 

They say there are two kinds of fire, the 
Behram and the Adaram. The former is 
the more sacred, having been originally 
kindled from the natural bituminous fires on 
the shores of the Caspian. This fire only 
exists in three temples in India, and is never 
suffered to go out. The other fire is of more 
common origin, and exists in many more 
temples, there being some half-dozen in 
Bombay alone, where it is kindled. 

Zoroaster taught his followers “ that it is 
by the sun that all life exists ; to it the earth 
owes its fecundity, the living creature its ex- 
istence, the plant its vegetation; not only 
does it give motion to everything, but it 
affords them the power of living in mutual 
sympathy ; its influence is no less ancient 
than the world itself.” 

A French writer of the present day thus 
describes his impressions of the Parsee 
worship, one of the most unchangeable of all 
religions ;—* In all towns and cities inhabited 
by Parsees, one may see them at the earliest 
dawn directing their steps towards the open 
plain, in order to kneel down at the approach 
of the orb of day, and to worship the 
omnipotent Creator of the great sun and 
source of life. A deeply moving spectacle 
is this assembly of crowds of Ghebers, 
morning and evening, upon the esplanades 
of the fort of Bombay, their foreheads bowed 
to the earth, and their voices uniting in one 
accord to offer up their vows and supplica- 
tions. It is, however, only the men who 
perform their devotions in the open air.” * 





* <€Te Tour du Monde,” vol. xx, 





The same authority tells us that the prin- 
cipal Parsee fétes are, first, that of the New 
Year, dedicated to the memory of the 
Sassnide King, Yazdijird, and devoted also 
to the interchange of friendly and family 
visits. Second, the feast of the tutelary 
angel of the New Year. Third, the feast of 
the angel who has charge of the Keys of 
Paradise. Fourth, the anniversary festival 
of the birth of Zoroaster. Fifth, the Parsee 
carnival, celebrated during the time of the 
spring equinox, and devoted to various kinds 
of amusement. Sixth, the festival of the 
dead, at the end of each year; at this time 
prayers are made before large metal vases 
filled with water, the water symbolizing the 
pure souls that are in heaven. It is difficult 
to induce the Parsees to describe further 
their numerous religious customs and beliefs. 

One singular custom which I find repeated 
by several authorities is the introduction of a 
dog into the chamber of one who is dying. 
This animal is supposed to possess the 
power of driving away evil spirits, who are 
on the watch for the soul of the dying man. 
This ceremony is called the “Sagdad,” or 
dog-gaze. Of their curious mode of dispos- 
ing of the dead we shall speak presently. 

It is well known that the Parsees are pre- 
eminent in all works of munificence and 
charity, and that they are amongst the 
richest of the merchant princes of Bombay. 
One of them, Sir Albert Sassoon, has just 
presented a bronze equestrian statue of the 
Prince of Wales to the City of Bombay, 
which must have cost a very large sum. An 
admirable picture of the Prince turning on 
the stream of molten metal, weighing eight 
tons, into the gigantic cast of his own statue 
is given in the “Graphic” of April 6, 
1878. 


The French writer already quoted thus | 
speaks of these interesting people :—“ Of all | 
the inhabitants of India, the Parsees are the | 


most industrious, and the most to be praised | 


for their morality and: manners. 
them are ever to be found as mendicants, 
nor are any of their women ever seen 
begging, or living a dishonourable life ; every 
one works and gains his livelihood by the 


None of | 


sweat of his brow. Should any of their | 
fraternity fall into poverty, he immediately | 


receives help to enable him to start some 
little business that may support him. Some 
are shopkeepers, others are domestic servants, 
clerks, or are engaged in hotels. There is 
no village nor railway station where you 
may not find some Parsee engaged in selling 
eatables and drinks of various kinds. The 
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richest merchants of Bombay, and of other 
parts of India, are Parsees, many of whom 
are millionaires.” 

The honoured name of Sir Jamsetjee 
Jejeebhoy is almost as well known in 
England as in his native country, from his 
many acts of more than princely munificence. 
Perhaps the noblest monument to his memory 
is the hospital in Bombay bearing his name, 
and founded at his sole charge, and at a cost 
of nearly £20,000. Probably it would not 
be easy to find an hospital in Europe con- 
ducted with greater regard to the welfare of 
the inmates, or with more care in the im- 
portant matters of ventilation and cleanliness. 
It is impossible to go over any of the large 
hospitals of India, and to witness the many 
hundreds of poor sufferers receiving every 
care and attention that their state requires, 
and to see the troops of young ative doctors, 
learning under skilled English physicians the 
practical parts of their medical work, without 
feeling a cheering hope that the dark clouds 
of superstition and cruelty that for ages have 
hung over this great country are being 
gradually lifted, and that the light of civiliza- 
tion and Christianity is commencing to dawn 
over the many millions who are now subject 
to our rule in India. A striking instance has 
just occurred of the readiness with which 
these intelligent Asiatics embrace our English 
customs, for it seems that our friends the 
Parsees have practised our national game of 
cricket with such good effect that a Parsee 
team or eleven is now on its way to England, 
to try their skill against our champion and the 
other picked cricketers of this country. With 
what success we shall all be curious to know. 
Certainly it is more pleasing to our ideas to 
see our Indian fellow-subjects defending their 
wickets against the powerful onslaughts of the 
redoubtable champion, Grace, than it is for 
us to behold the sable warriors of India 
brought over to Europe—possibly to attack 
Christian men who ought to be, not our foes, 
but our steadfast friends. 

The costume of the Parsees is not very 
different from that of the Hindoos, except 
that they wear a peculiar mitre-like head- 
dress, well known to most Londoners, from 
the frequency with which it may be seen in 
our streets. This pyramidal cap is made of 
black glazed calico, copiously dotted with 
yellow spots, and is cleft asunder at the top 
and back, thus presenting a smooth sloping 
front, but affording no protection to the eyes. 

Excepting on state occasions, when a 
costly shawl is worn, the dress of the men is 
composed of a close-fitting tunic ; but both 


sexes wear the “sadra,” or sacred shirt, 
which is made to represent the coat of mail 
originally worn by their ancestors, and which 
is supposed to be of avail in enabling them 
to resist the attacks of evil spirits. Besides 
this they wear the sacred “cushee,” or 
girdle, familiar to us all from Moore’s exqui- 
site description of the interview between 
Hafed and Hinda, where the former confesses 
to the Arab maiden his Gheber origin, and the 
impassable barrier that lay between them :— 

‘** Hold, maiden, hold !—thy words are death !’ 

The stranger cried, as wild he flung 

His mantle back, and showed beneath 

The Gheber belt that round him clung.” 

In that quaint old volume, published in 
1638 by Sir Thomas Herbert, are many 
curious accounts of the Parsees whom he 
met at Bombay; but it is only possible to 
give a few brief extracts from his interesting 
narrative. 

After an extraordinary. description of the 
‘* Bannyan religion,” he says, “ Having tyred 
out your patience with. the sect, for variety 
sake turn we to another sort of Gentiles in 
Suerat and Guzaerat, the Persees, a people 
descended out of Persia, banisht hither (to 
avoid Mahomitry and cicumcision) upon 
the death of valiant Jezdyird, the Persian 
king, A.D. 635 or thereabouts; whose life 
and doctrine, as it is gathered from the 
Daroo, or priests, by Master Lord, a worthy 
minister, for some years resident in the 
factory of Surat, I will epitomize, that we 
may move (after this repose) onward in our 
travailes. 

“Into India, I say, these Persees came— 
such time as Omar, the second caliph after 
Mahomet, had subjected Persia—in five 
junks, from Jasquez, sailing to Surat, where, 
after some treaty with the Rajeas and Bann- 
yans, they got entertainment and leave to 
exercise their own religion—a religion. de- 
duced from the raigne of Gustaph, king of 
Persia, Anno Mundi 3500, and before our 
Saviour’s incarnation 500 yeeres, as written 
in their Zundavestaw or Law. Booke.” 

The five commandments given to the 
laymen may be worth quoting—the first four 
being certainly worthy of our imitation. 

They are, according to Sir Thomas Her- 
bert, as follows :— 

1st. To cherish modesty and shamefast- 
nesse: a virtue deterring all sorts of ugly 
vices and concupiscence, as pride, revenge, 
theft, adultery, drunkennesse, and perfidy. 

2nd. To cherish feare. 

3rd. To use premeditation in what they are 
to do ; that if bad, reject it ; if good, to act it. 
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the divell, who delights in darknesse. 


and others equally good. 


joviality and complimente.” 


burial is to expose the dead body to be de-| birds. 


should go up to view them.” 





‘no one being ever allowed to enter the gates 








these two 


4th. Each dayes first object to be a me-, but Parsees,” and she had to content herself 
mento of God’s love and urge our gratitude.| with a wooden model of one of these strange 
5th. To pray daily to the sunne and_| buildings. 
nightly to the moone, as the only two great | towers as roofless and open to the sky, and 
lamps and witnesses, and most opposite to| such I found them to be. 
Having been exceptionally fortunate in 
The commandments for the Daroos or| obtaining admission to the forbidden en- 
priests include such virtues as “abhorring|closure which contains 
lyes.” “Not to covet what belongs to any| mournful buildings in Bombay, I will try to 
other man.” “To keep himselfe free from | describe what I saw. 
all manner of pollution.” ‘To forgive all} The two ‘“dakhmas,” or Towers of Silence, 
sorts of injuries.” ‘To license matrimony,” | stand ona lofty but secluded part of Malabar 
Hill, that noble promontory from whose 
The Distoore, or Pope, has even more| height you look out over the broad Indian 
stringent commands to which he must give| Ocean, and on whose sloping sides so many || 
obedience, one of which is that ‘‘he must do] of the rich inhabitants of Bombay have built 
everything having relation to himselfe with| their beautiful mansions, and around whose 
his owne hands, as planting, sowing, cooking, | base is the favourite evening drive. 
&c. ;” also he “ must avoid pompe and vaine-|_ The fowers themselves are about the size 
glory, but rather with his great income do|of our south coast martello towers, which 
acts of charity.” That ‘“‘his dyet be very|they very much resemble in appearance. 
moderate, and that he feare none but God.”| They stand in a large enclosure, which is 
Sir Thomas’s description of a Parsee mar-| surrounded by a high and massive wall. 
riage is curious. “At midnight the Daroo, | Cocoa-nut trees are planted around the walls 
or priest, enters the house (they wed not in| on the outer side, so as to overtop and almost 
churches), finds the two parties to be married | cover them. 
upon a bed together ; opposite to each other| tiful trees is to be seen a sight which from 
stand two Churchmen with ryce in their|its horrible suggestions is most repulsive to 
hands (the emblem of fruitfulnesse) ; then|an Englishman—exemplifying as it does the 
first one laying his fore-finger on the bride’s| literal truth of the text, “ Wheresoever the 
forehead, he asks if she be willing to take| carcass is, there will the eagles be gathered 
that man to be her husband; who saying | together.” 
yea, the like rite and question is by the| These cocoa-nut trees literally swarm with 
other priest done to the man: the bride-| vuLtTuREs, which are perched upon their 
groome makes a promise to infeoff her in a| branches by hundreds, if not thousands, and 
certain number of dynaes: she replyes, she} the state of gorged torpidity of many of these 
and all she has is his ; the priests then scatter | birds was not pleasing to contemplate. They 
the ryce upon their heads and pray that they | looked at us with lazy curiosity, as we tried 
may multiply as ryce: the woman’s parents|to clamber up some of the rocky crags, and 
give the dowry, and eight dayes are spent in| gain a peep over the lofty walls, but they 
evidently were perfect strangers to fear of 
It is well known that the Parsee mode of|man, and were altogether most unpleasant 


She describes the large round 


large 


On the tops of all these beau- 


voured by birds. Sir Thomas Herbert} After vainly trying to see into the en- 
minutely describes this process, and gives} closure, we walked up the long steep incline 
a drawing of a “round stone building, twelve|to the gate that opens into the city of the 
feet high and eighty in circuit,” with @ fat| dead, but with faint hope of gaining admis- 
top, on which is a horrible picture of corpses| sion. A notice that no strangers were allowed 
in a. row, and hvge vultures sitting by|to enter, and a polite refusal by the janitor 
them. on guard, sent us back to our carriage, into 
This is not a correct representation, nor is | which we were just entering when we descried 
it likely that Sir Thomas ever was admitted|the gatekeeper running swiftly down the in- 
within their gloomy precincts, as he says that | cline towards us, whilst a benevolent-looking 
“the Parsees doe not delight that any stranger | Parsee stood in the entrance watching him. 
We understood the signs he made to us to 
Lady Falkland, writing in 1859, complains | return, and the polite gentleman welcomed us 
of the difficulty of approaching the Zozers of | with a speech of the most perfect English, and 
Silence, where the Parsee dead are exposed, | asked us to walk in with him and inspect their 
renowned burying-place. 
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Inside the gates we saw a beautifully laid 
out garden, with little beds full of exquisite 
flowers, and the whole arranged with the 
greatest taste. Near the gate were some 
modest buildings, which, so far as I remember, 
are used for the simple ceremonies that take 
place before the dead are conveyed to the 
gloomy towers. The enclosure itself appears 
to be a favourite place of resort to Parsees, 
who walk in the gardens, and contemplate 
the transient nature of this earthly life, and 
the happy condition of the dead. 

Our kind and enlightened guide took great 
pains to explain to us the various points of 
interest in the Parsee religion, in their forms 
of worship and in their sepulchral rites. He 
was very careful to disabuse our minds of the | 
feeling of horror which we could not quite | 
conceal at their peculiar mode of sepulture, | 
and in some measure he was successful. | 

“Why,” he asked, “‘is it more disgusting | 








to think that your dead friends should be the | 
food of unclean birds, than that they should 
be eaten of worms?” and he told us that 
when once they are laid upon their zron bier, 
at the bottom of the deep well that is formed 
by those broad lofty towers, no human eye 
ever sees them more, save that of the low caste 
bearers, who have to carry in fresh applicants 
for those last gloomy lodgings of poor frail 
mortality. 

As for the friends of the departed, they 
would no more think of invading these hal- 
lowed precincts of the dead than we should 
think of devastating the graves of our beloved 
ones; and in the eloquence of our cultivated 
guide I felt constrained to admit that, so 
long as things were done decently and in 
order, it mattered little what became of our 
deserted earthly tabernacle when once the 
real man, the spiritual body, so beautifully 
described by St. Paul, had been ‘raised in 


| £1,000. 








incorruption, glory, and power.” 

From the Zowers of Silence, we drove in a| 
very short time to a long enclosed space | 
along the sea-shore, where, shut in by high | 
thick walls, were several large “ pyres,” upon | 
which the Hindoos were durning their dead, 
and the smoke of the unsavoury furnace was 
drifting slowly out to sea. I have seen the 
dead buried in their rude shotted canvas 
shroud, “fathoms deep” in the dark blue 
waves; and have looked upon the poor 
savage in his lonely isolation, lying upon 
four forked stakes, to wither away in the hot 
sun and wind ; and after witnessing all these 
forms of burial, I freely pronounce in favour 
of the Hindoo method of cremation, as the 


Turn we now from this “ city of the dead” 
to contemplate Bombay in one of its brightest 
and most joyous scenes of life and gaiety. 

I was fortunate in arriving just at the time 
when the city was putting on its gala robes to 
give a glowing welcome to the new Viceroy, 
just expected from England. A large number 
of native princes and other high dignitaries had 
arrived to meet him, and to attend the grand 
Durbar which was to be held in honour of 
the occasion. 

These princes had each hired some gen- 
tleman’s bungalow, at an exorbitant rental, 
in some cases not less than one thousand 
rupees—or about a hundred pounds for the 
fortnight. These dwellings they illuminated 
in the most splendid manner to the great 
benefit of the gas companies in Bombay. 
Inside the houses, which were open from end 
to end, you could see rows of immense glass 
gasaliers—many of which were valued at 
These were sent down from the 
palaces of the different princes, and were lit 
up every night. 

Outside the houses were illuminations in 
gas and oil—stars of India and other devices 
—also numberless arches all over the exten- 
sive gardens, covered thickly with dutties, or 
little oil lamps of different colours—the whole 
producing the most beautiful effect, and re- 
minding one of the glories of the “ Arabian 
Nights.” 

Sentinels in strange uniforms, and with 
wondrous old weapons, stood on guard before 
the doors, whilst crowds of officials in various 
costumes, and blazing with all the colours of 
the rainbow, crowded the antechambers and 
vestibules. As the houses were open through- 
out you could see completely through them, 
and watch the princes at their festive board. 
It was our evening’s occupation every day to 
drive round the foot of Malabar Hill, and 
gaze upon these fairy-like palaces, many of 
which stood quite upon the sea-shore. 

But the most picturesque and wonderful 
|sight of all was when the Viceroy landed. 
It was not merely the procession, though 
|that was very interesting and splendid, with 
its numerous and grotesque troops of men- 
at-arms, with all the quaint old armour and 
weapons that one is accustomed to see in the 
armoury at the Tower—shirts of chain mail, 
and huge halberds looked sufficiently strange 
in this nineteenth century, but here they were 
evidently quite en régle, and no one seemed 
surprised. 

The real show, however, especially to an 
Englishman just arrived from the simplicity 
of the Australian bush, was the sight of 





least objectionable of all. 
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Bombay, turned out in all its holiday attire— | caparisoned, so that it was rather provoking 
a sight only to be seen at rare and exceptional |to see the great man, in whose honour all 
intervals, and which was repeated with even | these preparations were made, ride by in a 
greater splendour when the Prince of Wales| plain morning costume, and with a white 
landed at the same port some time later. “chimney pot” hat on his head! However, 


Just before the Viceroy landed we took a/| the Indians are no doubt used to our simple 


drive through the native bazaar, which we | fashions by this time, and occasionally even | 


repeated after he had passed through, when | Englishmen can dress grandly enough. 
the crowds of natives were wonderful to| This was the case when the Viceroy held 
behold. Many of the houses are five stories | a Durbar, shortly after his arrival in Bombay, 
high and of great size, with balconies on | at which he invested Sir John Strachey and 
every floor and large windows opening to the the Begum of Bhopal with the order of the 
ground. A// the fronts of these houses,’ Star of India. 
large and small, were one living mass of An application at head-quarters, stating 
human beings. |that I was an English traveller, passing 
Every window, every balcony, was packed through Bombay, procured me a ticket to 
as closely as it could hold, and in many attend the Durbar and witness this interest- 
cases the roofs of the houses also were occu- ing Oriental pageant. 
pied by adventurous climbers. In the upper, The central tent, where the ceremony was 
stories the majority were women and children, to be performed, was filled with the princes 
and they were all decked in holiday attire.|and other grandees, and with high English 
The colours were most picturesque—purple officials. On either side were other large 
robes edged with gold—dresses in scarlet, open covered spaces for the benefit of those 
blue, yellow, white, or green, and of every who were fortunate enough to obtain per- 
variety of material, including satins, silks, mission to enter the enclosure, and between 
and delicate crapes. | these the vice-regal procession was to walk 
The effect of these colours in the light of in great state, on a richly carpeted way, kept 
a blazing sun was most gorgeous, whilst far by native and European troops. 
up in every balcony you could see dusky 
arms covered with rings of gold in every con- tent, where various celebrated princes were 
ceivable form, some plain and solid, some plainly visible, decked out in all the colours 
chased and jewelled, and often half a dozen' of the rainbow, and glittering with gems of 
of these heavy armlets on one arm. In priceless value. The warlike Scindiah was 
almost every female nose there dangled a specially conspicuous, not only by his bulk 
large gold or metal ring, rough with pearls, and martial bearing, but by the flash of the 
and human ears were scarcely visible under great diamond that adorned his thick ugly 
the ponderous ornaments. that glittered in hand, and the wondrous Jars of emerald 
their widely distended lobes. sewn upon his rich mantle, forming a broad 
This formed merely the background ; the belt in which the emeralds were separated 
front and nearer view was a great mass of from each other by strings of diamonds and 
turbaned men,-in white robes, and in gar-| pearls.* 
ments of various colours, and these crowds; Then came the procession, with slow and 
filled both sides of the streets and all the | stately tread, headed by the Viceroy’s tall 
lower stories of the bazaar, so that only just body-guard of native troopers, who with long 
sufficient space was left open for the long jack-boots and drawn sabres stalked before 
cavalcade to pass through. | their chieftain with long and solemn strides. 
This vast crowd was kept in order by; The Viceroy had discarded his Regent 
troops of native police—great swarthy fellows Street costume, and was beautifully dressed 
in blue, with orange turbans, and with long in silk and satin, and bore on his shoulders a 
thick staves which they wielded most vigo-'long rich train, which was supported by 
rously, and in'a manner that would not have | several young boys. 
been tolerated by an English mob. Horse} Several native princes were also in the 
police too—Englishmen, every one of them | procession, one of whom, with a face hideous 
—galloped about and kept the native police-| with coloured pigments, wore a helmet of 
men to their work, and so, when the Lord | pearls that reminded one of the shape of the 
Sahib came by, there was plenty of room. | armour used in the time of Edward III. 
The native princes who followed or pre-; Some had coat collars, stiff with em- 
ceded him were resplendent with jewels and) « They say he carries a million pounds’ worth of 
gold, and their cavairy were most richly | jewels upon his thick clumsy person. 
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All eyes were naturally turned to the centre | 
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broidery of pearls, and others were dressed{ The Begum had been of material service 
throughout in cloth of gold. to the English during the mutiny in 1857, 
Most interesting of all, however, was the|and if I remember rightly had been mainly 





| little Begum of Bhopal, with her form en-| instrumental in keeping Scindiah himself in 


i veloped and entirely hidden in a sombre/the path of loyalty, when that powerful ruler 


veil, and her young daughter, who was was wavering between two opinions, so that 


| clothed in a flowing white crape shawl, with |} she well deserved all the honour it was 


a massive embroidered margin of wrought possible to bestow upon her. 


| gold. | Sir John Strachey was the only other 


The Begum had come to receive the Star | recipient of the order, and immediately after- 


| of India—the first native lady, I believe, who| wards he set sail for England in the same 


obtained this honour—and I fancied that! steamer of the Peninsular and Oriental line 


| Scindiah and some of the other potent | which carried me away from Bombay to my 
| princes did not look very well pleased at| next station on THE OVERLAND RouTE—viz., 
| having to assist at this fresh assertion of the| the Red Sea—the description of which must 





‘“‘rights of women.” | be left till the next paper. 


SYMPATHY. 


ONCE unto their mighty Master | And the Master heard his pleading, 
Came His servants, with the prayer, Took him gently by the hand, 
“We are going forth to labour, Spoke of work so high, so Christ-like, 
What have we to work with there ? That he scarce could understand. 
Give us each some special message, | Other tasks seemed more important, 
Gifts with which Thy work to do, | This the nearest and the best ; 
Charge, instructions in our duty, | But a chosen few can do it, 
Or advice to help us through.” Disregarded by the rest. 


Then He looked, and saw them waiting, | And the servant started gladly, 
Ready, eager, fit to start ; All his mission to fulfil : 
Knew that-zeal to do His bidding | Other workers sometimes blamed him, 


Knowing not the Master’s will. 
And He gave them all instructions And the fainting heart grew braver, 
That each duty might be known, Strength revived when almost spent, 
Gifts bestowed, fresh spheres appointed, | Roused by but a loving whisper, 
Till but one was left alone. As his quiet way he went. 


Animated every heart. 


And the servant’s heart was saddened, | Forms that sank beneath their burden 
As he stood and watched them go; On the weary burning track, 

All but he did loving service,— | As his cheering words were uttered 
Disappointed tears would flow. Felt fresh hope and power come back. 

Though his energies were feeble, Hearts where sorrow dwelt in silence, 
And the “will” had not the “way,” Suffering life’s keenest pain, 

“Some great thing” to be attempting, When he comforted and soothed them, 
Sadly he began to pray. | Learnt to trust and love again. 


“Lord, my heart is just as earnest, | Unobtrusively he laboured ; 
Hast Thou nought that I can do? Others thought no work was done ; 
For I long to do Thee service, | How he helped earth’s weary children 
Though my talents are but few : Was known fully but to One. 
Though my utmost strength is weakness, | And the Master’s voice spoke blessing,— 
I would spend it all for Thee ; “ By thy life of sympathy 


Thou hast done Me noble service, 
Thou hast done it unto Me.” 
GRACE TOPLIS. 


Every one has work appointed, 
Hast Thou not a task for me?” 
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LIGHTS AND SHADES 


OF A CURATE’S LIFE. 





SHADES 
BY H 


LIGHTS AND 


much of light and shadow, I will try to recall 
a few incidents and events which occurred 
during our stay. 

The Crimean war was drawing towards its 


St. Ann’s Chapel, although troops were still 
leaving England for the Black Sea. An 


war. One Sunday soon after our arrival, and 
during our three months’ stay at the rectory, 
four young officers, relatives of the rector 
and his wife, walked into Stokeleigh Church 
in full uniform. They had arrived the pre- 
vious day at Plymouth to join their different 
regiments on board the frigate which was to 
sail that evening. 

Frank and I met them at dinner, and my 
heart ached as I was introduced to four tall 
handsome young men, belonging, as I knew, 
to good families, polished and refined in 
manners, who might so soon be left dead or 
dying on the battle-field. 

Their ages varied from nineteen to about 
six or seven and twenty. They were evi- 
dently brave and fearless, yet in spite of their 
light-hearted, cheerful conversation I could 
not overcome a feeling of depression as I 
realized in imagination the sufferings which 
the mothers of these young men were already 
enduring. English mothers are no doubt 
proud of their brave sons, but under the 


never be “Spartan ” mothers. 


were prophetic. Of these four young officers | 
three died in battle, and the fourth returned | 
alive, it is true, but with a jaw shattered by a 
ball so cruelly, that Frank, who once met | 
him at the rectory, shocked me by describing | 
how dreadfully the face was disfigured. 

Well might England rejoice when the wel- 
come sound rang through the land that 
“ peace” was proclaimed. 

Perhaps no military station of England 
except Portsmouth could have made a more 


} 





1st of May. A review of all the troops in 








Part VI. 


BeEForE saying farewell to the beautiful Eng- | 
lish county in which we had experienced so|glebe land near Stokeleigh rectory. 


close when my husband became incumbent of 


magnificent display than Plymouth and the |and there. 
neighbourhood in the peace rejoicings on the|on a point of land at the entrance to the 


OF A CURATE’S LIFE. 


IS WIFE. 


garrison took place on an extensive space of 
From 
high ground above this spot, and separated 
from it by the Devonport road, the specta- 
tors obtained a magnificent view of the whole 
proceedings. 

Early on the morning of this eventful day 
the splendid bands of the Artillery, the 
Marines, and other regiments were heard 


incident connected with this departure of|marching through the streets to the review 
troops exemplifies fearfully the horrors of|ground, which lay between Plymouth and 


Devonport. Beyond in the harbour and the 
Sound could be seen the guard-ship and 
several men-of-war dressed in flags. The 
various church bells rang merry peals, and 
amid the rattle of artillery waggons, and the 
roar of cannonading re-echoed from the war- 
ships, the galloping of horses, the military 
tramp of the infantry, and the cheers of 
assembled thousands, not only at Plymouth, 
but in London and at every military station 
in the British Empire, England thus expressed 
her joy at the proclamation of peace. 

One other little incident, simple in itself, 
but interesting to us from its novelty, may 
also be described. During my husband’s 
incumbency we had not only renewed our 
acquaintance with our friends at Stokeleigh, 
but had increased their number. Among 
these were several naval officers belonging to 
|the war-ships lying in the Sound. 

With one of these a doctor, who with his 
young wife had apartments on shore, Frank 
‘became intimate, while Dr. Halton’s wife 





reign of the “Prince of Peace” they could|and I were on most friendly terms. We 


| were first introduced to them at the house of 


It would seem as if these thoughts of mine! mutual friends, and while the ship remained 


at Plymouth many pleasant evenings were 
passed either at our own little cottage, or at 
the houses of the doctor, or of our friend at 
Devonport, who was his brother officer on 
board the same ship. 

This gentleman and his family resided at 
the corner of one of the principal streets, and 
not far from St. Ann’s Chapel, which they 
attended. At the beginning of the present 
century Devonport was merely a dock to 
Plymouth, with a few houses scattered here 
It is now a large fortified town 


Hamoaze, and nearly surrounded by water. 
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It contains two magnificent dockyards, a 
large arsenal, a dockyard church, and four or 
five other churches, the Raglan barracks, and 
on a high fortified point of land near the 
entrance to the harbour stand Government 
and the Admiral’s houses, the former the 
residence of the Military Governor. 

I was greatly surprised and interested on 
my first visit to this town to find that it could 
not be entered at any point either by passen- 
gers or vehicles but over a drawbridge and 
under embattled arches. Two of these 
bridges are connected with a guard-house 
just within the town, and at other points are 
sentry-boxes and sentinels, who challenge the 
passer by after a certain hour. 

Frank and I were spending an evening in 
May in company with Dr. Halton and his 
wife at the house of our friend in Devon- 
port. We had stayed later than usual, and 
even when the clock struck eleven we parted 
unwillingly, for this was a farewell visit, Dr. 
Halton’s ship being under orders to sail in a 
few days. 

As we at last left the house the doctor’s 
cigar went out, and he remained to relight it, 
Frank waiting for him. Mrs. Halton and I 
walked on slowly to the corner at which our 
friend’s house was situated, and turned into 
the high street, totally unsuspicious of dan- 
ger. Mrs. Halton walked inside, but we had 
scarcely taken a dozen steps when from the 
dark recess of a doorway out rushed a tall 
soldier and caught hold of Mrs. Halton. 

We neither of us saw him till he was 
close upon us. His sudden and unexpected 
appearance was startling enough without the 
daring act of touching my friend. But she 
shook him from her so angrily that he would 
have fallen to the ground had not a firm 
hand seized him by the collar at the same 
moment. 

The gentlemen had turned the corner be- 
hind us at the very time they were wanted, 
and Dr. Halton in two strides had reached 
the spot. Just opposite to where this 
occurred stood the guard-house by the draw- 
bridge. The covered platform in front was 
empty, but lights through the windows and 
open door showed that the room within was 
occupied. 

Towards this building Dr. Halton with a 
great show of anger dragged the intoxicated 
soldier, Frank following behind with Mrs. 
Halton and myself. Not a sound was heard 
in the still night air. The sentinel stood in his 
box at the further end close to the bridge, and 
not a soldier was visible. But as Dr. Hal- 
ton drew near the steps to the platform, his 





voice, accustomed to speak amidst the roar- 
ing of the sea, exclaimed, “ What ho there, 
guards within !” 

Never while I live shall I forget what fol- 
lowed that voice. There was a flash of colour 
in the light, a clanking of swords, and. then 
as if by the magician’s wand, for not one 
single figure presented itself alone, there 
stood before me on the platform a compact 
line of about a dozen men with their officer 
in military form, as statue-like as if they had 
risen bodily from the ground beneath their 
feet, and ready for the approaching foe. Dr. 
Halton drew his prisoner forward and ex- 
plained his offence to the commanding officer. 
At a signal two men left the rank, the vacant 
spaces being instantly filled, and placing 
themselves on each side of the culprit, 
marched him into the guard-house. Then 
the commanding officer in a few mysterious 
words to me, dismissed the soldiers, and as 
they marched in with military precision he 
turned to Dr. Halton, and addressing him 
by name in an amused tone, asked him what 
it all meant. 

The doctor and Frank explained, and then 
the former, asking us to excuse him for a 
moment, followed his friend, the officer on 
duty, to his private room. When they 


returned a few words of thanks and farewell . 


passed, and we proceeded on our way 
home. 

“ What will they do to him?” I asked as 
we walked. 

“ Well, not much, Mrs. Lee,’’ replied the 
doctor. ‘“ I went in with my friend just now 
to tell him that I only wished to frighten the 
fellow and make him more cautious in 
future, so he has promised to keep him there 
for a few hours, and then let him free before 
they relieve guard.” 

“If Mrs. Halton has forgiven the man,” 
I said, “I am not sorry all this happened, 
for anything more like magic than the appear- 
ance of the guard I never beheld.” 

“ It is worth seeing once, Mrs. Lee,” replied 
the doctor, “and I am glad I gave you the 
opportunity. The promptness and precision 
of military tactics are no doubt unparalleled 
in any other profession.” 2 

“Yes,” I exclaimed, “and better still, the 
words in which you summoned the guard 
carried me back mentally to the days of 
chivalry, when barons’ and knights in their 
castles and fortresses needed drawbridges 
and moats to protect them from their ene- 
mies.” 

“ Ah, well,” said Frank, “ we have no wish 
for those days back again while we possess 
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the prophesy that must be fulfilled, that ‘the 
nations shall not learn war any more.’”’ 

A few days after this occurrence our naval 
friends sailed from Plymouth, and before 
another year had passed we also were pre- 
paring to leave the fine old town in which, 
notwithstanding all we had suffered from ill- 
ness and anxieties, we had formed many 
friendships, to be broken only by death. 

Pope has said, and perhaps with some 
truth, that— ~ 


‘* A little learning is a dangerous thing ;” 


but I am inclined to alter the line, and 
write— 


** A little money is a dangerous thing ;”” 


at least, so it proved in our case. 
An old friend died unexpectedly just be- 





Mr. Lee’s talents in reading and preaching 
will soon be acknowledged when he becomes 
more known.” 

Many such arguments as these could not 
fail to influence my husband, whose wishes 
and opinions all tended the same way. As 


for myself, I was too inexperienced to venture | 
to offer my opinion in opposition to two | 
clergymen, especially after being told by the | 
rector in a jocular manner “that ladies did | 


not understand clerical matters.” 


And so we took up our abode in London, | 


Frank fully believing, and I anxiously hoping, 
that he would soon obtain preferment through 
some of the rector’s friends and temporary 
duty in the meanwhile, so that our little 
deposit at the bank might remain untouched. 

Poor Frank! a terrible disappointment 
awaited him in his first engagement. We had 





roa ry : a a — eo te | taken apartments in one of the suburbs north 
usband a legacy of £250, which induced | of London, to be near the church in which he 
him — ey the plans he had decided | had undertaken the Sunday duty for several 
upon for his future. weeks. 
_ Before this he had answered several adver-; The building was of immense size. and of 
tisements for curates which appeared in the| a circular form, with large galleries round 
ems ns oe premise |i “ar ~ yee in — the 
i! ° | centre. n his first Sunday the rector, a 
the thought of becoming a curate after having | middle-aged gentleman with p Arie voice, 
ee 9 on _ i was not very agreeable jread the prayers, while I sat about halfway 
0: Frank, but he had, as he supposed, no’ down the church under the gallery, trembling 
=. aunt had so kindly relieved us of | be A vaio ~ ae wre ae 
; eheved us € perceived between the rector’s voice an 
= eeg fe lpese epee em 
Ah og ear, distinct, an armonious, but no 
antiga Aron banter ri London, ore powerful, had been the general verdict on 
Il Frank should € In hand to go on with | Frank’s voice, until weakened by the throat 
ce gener meter Some | wane peng eee 
: saw by his look as he gave out his text tha 
information respecting the legacy upset all the size of the church made him despair of 
een. aac cceel a being heard. I understood the violent efforts 
n vain 1 begged him to take a Curacy and| he made, and I quickly proved that the 
leave the amount in the bank for the present, | were useless. Sesh 3 = seman to mh 
for the kind-hearted but injudicious old rector | voice, failed to hear him distinctly, and my 


of Stokeleigh encouraged Frank in his objec-/ heart sunk as I thought of that portion of | 




















tions, and exerted his influence in opposition 
to mine. On the last evening we spent at 
the rectory he completely silenced me. 
“Your husband will no doubt soon meet 
with preferment amongst his friends, Mrs. 
Lee,” said the old gentleman, with his accus- 
tomed suavity ; “it would be very unwise for 
him, after having been an incumbent, to lower 
himself by taking a curacy; he can easily 
obtain Sunday or temporary duty, and then 
you have your legacy to fall back upon. At 
all events, it would be an advantage for him 
to rest his voice for a few months, and in 
the meantime I will write to some of my 
influential friends in London on the matter. 





the congregation who sat so much farther | 


from the pulpit than myself. 


I joined him | 


as he left the church, and his first words con- | 


firmed my fears. 
“Clara, I fear it is all up with me here. 


The rector is pleased with my sermon and | 


style of delivery, but the churchwardens, who 
sat under the gallery, could not even hear 
the text. I suppose I must say, like Othello, 
that ‘my occupation’s gone.’ ”’ 

“No, no,” I replied, “not in a smaller 
church ; this is like a great barn with its 
whitewashed walls and flat ceiling; you might 
be heard better in the open air. What sort 
of a voice do architects expect a clergyman to 



























































































| again. 
| another. 


|| advice, the danger of which Frank was far 
|| too inexperienced to understand. 
| Clair advised him to take in clerical papers 
| containing advertisements respecting proprie- 
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have when they build such enormous un- 
sightly churches ?” 

“The rector’s voice fills it,” replied Frank ; 
“however, fortunately I’m not a licensed 
curate, and the rector has agreed for me to try 
again for a few Sundays till he can find a 
substitute.” 

“You must see the church before you 
make another engagement, Frank,” I said; 
“and yet I believe your voice will regain its 
strength now you have left that relaxing air. 
At all events, we must wait and hope.” 

Thetestimonials from my husband’s referees 
were of the highest order, but the difficulty 
he found in obtaining temporary duty in a 
small church near London was so great, that 
he had expressed his determination to seek a 
licensed curacy at once, when a letter from 
Devonshire put a stop to his intentions. 

“T have heard from my friend Lord ——,” 
wrote the old gentleman; “ he has a living in 
the country vacant, income £400, I have 
asked him to give it to you. His lordship 
says he has numerous applications, and in 
case he should be unable to comply with my 
request, he has spoken of you to several 
friends in high position, who have promised 
to remember my request. Pray, therefore, 
do not fix yourself in a curacy till you hear 
again from me.” 

And so the weeks passed. We still re- 
mained at our apartments, although Frank's 
engagement at the church was at an end. 
His voice was growing stronger, however, 
and he had now and then occasional or Sun- 
day duty, and at last, as no letter arrived 
from the rector of Stokeleigh, Frank wrote 
The reply was less hopeful. Lord 
—— had given the expected living to 
But there still were prospects in 
other quarters. The letter also contiuined 


Mr. St. 


tary chapels in London, and named one of 
small dimensions in a most fashionable 
locality at the West End, which he had heard 
was to be disposed of. 

This latter information formed a strong 
inducement to Frank, who was and is still an 
intellectual preacher,—yet, perhaps, in those 
days too fond of high-sounding sentences 
and poetical phraseology. In Devonshire he 
was Often told that he “preached over the 
heads of the people;” and a quaint old gen- 
tleman, a naval officer, who was one of my 
husband’s warmest admirers, once said to 


there are too many leaves and blossoms if 
you wish them to produce fruit.” 

Frank laughed, but he did not forget the old 
sailor’s advice. At the same time the pros- 
pect of preaching to an educated, refined, 
and intellectual congregation determined 
him to visit the locality named by Mr. St. 
Clair, and obtain full particulars. 

He returned home on the first occasion in 
great excitement. He had found:a pretty 
little old-fashioned building used as a chapel 
of ease to the mother church. 

“Tt is in a most aristocratic neighbour- 
hood, Clara,” he said, “and belongs to the 
class of what are called ‘season churches ;’ 
during the winter, therefore, there is scarcely 
any congregation ; but in summer, from May 
to September, the seatholders are persons of 
high rank, who attend with their families and 
servants,—dukes, marquises, lords, and well- 
known members of Parliament are on the 








list of seatholders; and above all, dear 
Clara, it will suit my voice.” 

“And is it without a clergyman now, 
Frank ?” I asked. 

“No, but the incumbent wishes to leave 
because he has come into a large property, 
and is not in good health. I have his 
address, and I intend to call upon him to- 
morrow. If I gain such a position my hopes 
of preferment are sure, so I mean to try 
for it.” ; 

A week passed. Frank had several inter- 
views with the then owner of the chapel, 
and returned home after each interview elated 
with hopes of success. 

It has been acknowledged that clergymen 








are not as a rule men of business. In days 


lof old, when religion was looked upon as a 


kind of supernatural belief in certain doc- 
trines, which had nothing at all to do with 
business or every-day life, this ignorance of 
the world and worldly things was considered 
a necessary qualification for a man who had 
to “preach the gospel.” Parson Primrose, 
with his simple-hearted belief in honesty and 
truth, and the village preacher— 


“€ Passing rich with forty pounds a year,” 


as described by Goldsmith, are standing 
proofs of what was considered admirable in 
a clergyman more than a hundred years ago. 
Perhaps, in the present day, such exceed- 
ingly trustful men are rare among the clergy; 
they have learned that religion can and 
ought to influence every thought, every act, 
and every sentiment, whether at home or in 
contact with the world, in which our Saviour 
exhorted His disciples to “be wise as ser- 





him, “ Your sermons want pruning, friend Lee; 
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pents and harmless as doves.”” My husband’s 
father, himself a clergyman of trustful cha- 
racter in money matters, had scrupulously 
trained his children to look upon money as 
“filthy lucre,” and to read the words of St. 
Paul to Timothy as if they were written, 
“ Money is the root of all evil,” instead of 
“The /ove of money,” &c.; poor Frank, 
therefore, when allured into treating for the 
position of incumbent of St. Mary’s Chapel, 
was no match for the keen man of business 
who wished to rid himself of a ruinous 
incubus, 

Frank, in his eagerness to obtain the chapel, 
dreaded at last to ask questions respecting 
the real income and expenses, for his attempts 
to do so had been met by the owner with a 
kind of reproachful assertion that “ clergy- 
men were always supposed to act honourably 
to each other, but still if Mr. Lee required 
it, he would have written statements prepared 
for him.” In fact, this gentleman trifled with 
Frank for a whole month, at times appearing 
eager to let him have the church, and at 
others raising obstacles in his way. 

At last, one evening, Frank reached home 
full of excitement, and as he entered the 
room exclaimed, “ All right, Clara, to-mor- 
row I shall be incumbent of St. Mary’s Epis- 
copal Chapel, St. Mary’s Square, London.” 

I could not help sympathizing with his 
satisfaction, yet I said, ‘ Well, now, Frank, 
sit down and tell me all the particulars. I 
have heard them piecemeal, but now the 
matter is so nearly concluded you must be 
fully acquainted with them.” 

“Of course I am. I saw Stevenson yes- 
terday, he has had several interviews with 
Mr. Bennet’s solicitors, and he says it is all 
strightforward and satisfactory.” 

“What are you to pay for the lease?” 

Frank hesitated for a moment, and then 
said, “One hundred pounds, Clara. It has 
only two years and a half to run, but Mr. 
Bennet says Lord Rayland is sure to renew 
it.” 

“Ts Lord Rayland the landlord?” I asked 
again. 

“Yes,” replied Frank, “he owns a large 
number of houses adjoining the chapel. I 
had an interview with him to-day, and he is 
quite willing to accept me as a tenant.” 

‘Then you will have to pay rent to him, 
Frank.” 

“Ves; did I not tell you, Clara, the rent 
is £175 a year?” 

“Oh!” I drew in my breath as I uttered 
the interjection, and then asked, “ Will the 
income from seatholders pay all that, Frank?” 














“ All that !’ he replied, laughing, “ why, of 
course, and other expenses besides. The 
organist, the pew-opener, and lighting, clean- 
ing, and warming the chapel. The expenses, 
from all I can discover, amount to about 
4205, and the income from pew rents is over || 
#300, so we have about #100 a year to || 
live upon, Clara,—quite as much as I should || 
get as a curate, and yet I shall be in the | 
position of an incumbent.” | 

“Tt sounds well, Frank,” I said, ‘and I | 
am very, very glad you have gained an in- || 
cumbency with the prospect of a congrega- || 
tion likely to appreciate your talents, and a || 
church small enough to suit your voice ; but || 
are you sure the income is 4100 a year over || 
the expenses ?” 

“T am to have a correct statement in 
writing of the income and expenses to-mor- | 
row, Clara, but I have seen enough to prove 
that these noblemen pay high terms for their 
pews and sittings, and I shall hope to let all 
the gallery sittings as well, and that will 
double the income.” 

Even at this distance of time I can scarcely 
account for my want of confidence in the 
Rev. Mr. Bennet, but it is certain I did 
not believe in him. In spite of his pretended 
pain at being doubted by Frank, I could not 
overcome the impression that before any 
money was paid by my husband a clear and 
correct account of the income and expenses, 
for at least three years, should have been 
placed in Frank’s hands. 

But the affair had gone too far now for me 
to interfere ; even had I dared to do so, the 
words of Mr. St. Clair would have silenced | 
me at once. ‘“ My dear Mrs. Lee, ladies | 
are not supposed to know anything of clerical || 
matters.” {| 

I must acknowledge, however, to a feeling | 
at times of indignation against the higher | 
powers in our national Church, who allow | 
those who occupy such useful positions as | 
curates to starve on sometimes less than 
#00 a year; or, if they have means to | 
enable them to obtain a larger income, it 
seems hard to require that they should possess 
all the sharp, shrewd knowledge of men of | 
the world to baffle those who would impose 
on their credulity. 

Frank read himself in at St. Mary’s in the 
latter end of September, but a more wretched- 
looking empty church I never witnessed. 
The season seatholders had left London, a 
few servants only who remained in town 
being in their pews. Sunday after Sunday 
I sat alone in the incumbent’s large square 
pew, and cast my eyes sorrowfully over the 
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empty pews. It was far worse than St. Ann’s 
in Devonport. 

As the spring approached our hopes re- 
vived. The seatholders renewed as usual 
their sittings for the year, and the first 
money received from St. Mary’s was indeed 
welcome. During the winter months from 
September to March nota sixpence had been 
received of the supposed income. The 
quarter’s rent at Christmas for the chapel, 
443 15s. and the expenses, nearly £10 
more, were paid by my husband from his 
balance at the bank, after deducting the 
4 00 for the lease and the lawyer’s expenses ; 
to this was added our own expenses of board 
and lodging. 

Another three months would be due in 
March for all these expenses, and we looked 
forward eagerly to the money from seat- 
holders to pay all, that the small balance of 
the £250 might be preserved intact. 

From March to June the yearly payments 
of seatholders were forwarded to us from the 
churchwardens, and then they ceased ; we 


1 could expect to receive no more till the fol- 
| lowing March. 


And now what was our income? More, 
as the churchwardens told us, than it had 
been for three years with the late incum- 
bent, and yet the amount was under £100! 
Therefore, instead of being, as Frank had 
been led to suppose, a hundred pounds a 
year beyond the rent and expenses, it was at 
least that amount less. 

But why enter into these painful details? 
By September we had paid three quarters’ 
rent and expenses of the chapel, our board 
and other personal matters, with the pew 
rents and the balance of the legacy, all of 
which they absorbed, and Frank began his 
second year at St. Mary’s, knowing that when 
Christmas arrived he would have nothing 
coming in to meet a single debt ! 

Pope truly says— 


‘* Hope springs eternal in the human breast ;” 


and hopeful as ever, Frank determined to 
hold out and dispose of the lease to a pur- 
chaser with more private means than his 
own. 

“T have no doubt I can induce Lord Ray- 
land’s solicitor to wait for the two quarters’ 
rent till March,” he said one day; “and I 
think I can borrow £50 to carry us on till 
then ; perhaps the congregation will be in- 
creased next year, and our income larger.” _ 

I tried to cheer and encourage him, but 
all this made me very sad, and I could not 
help agreeing with him one day when he 


said, “Ob, Clara, I’m sorry [ did not take 
your advice to go into a curacy, and wait for 
something more certain than a proprietary 
chapel.” 

The money was borrowed, and we con- 
trived to struggle on till the pew rents came 
in. They amounted to a few pounds more 


than the previous year, and we continued to - 


struggle on till Christmas, yet with the 
incubus of increasing debts pressing upon 
us painfully. 

Added to this were the difficulties which 
sprung up when Frank commenced negotia- 
tions for the sale of the lease. 

He had explained his position to Dr. Elliot, 
the rector of the mother church, and the doc- 
tor had said, “I wish you had come to me, 
Mr. Lee, before you completed your arrange- 
ments with Mr. Bennet. When he bought 
the lease of the chapel eight years ago, it was 
filled during the season with the aristocracy, 
and I have no doubt the income was £300 
a year or more; but he conducted himself 
so strangely, that after the mother church 
was enlarged, several families gave up their 
sittings and returned to us. If you can dis- 
pose of the lease and recoup yourself for 
what you have sunk, I should strongly advise 
you to do so.” 

Poor Frank, he would have been only too 
glad to follow this advice, for he was now 
more eager to free himself from the place 
than he had ever been to obtain it. But the 
first applicant for the lease was met by the 
news that the property had changed hands, 
and that the new landlord, Lord Raven, 
would grant no lease to any tenant who did 
not undertake to lay out £500 in repairing 
and beautifying the chapel ! 

Frank’s would-be successor was quite ready 
to give him £200 for a lease which, on the 
agreement, was to be granted for twenty-one 
years, but the £500 was an impossibility. 
So that offer dropped. 

Time went on, others applied for parti- 
culars, but by Christmas the matter became 
known, and poor Frank, to whom the £200 
was of such vital importance, began to suffer 
in health. It was known superficially that 
several would-be purchasers had applied, and 
after sundry negotiations, had withdrawn. 
The real cause was unknown, and the value 
of the lease greatly depreciated in conse- 
quence. 

The climax arrived. A young clergyman, 
well known in high circles, called upon Frank 
and expressed his wish to purchase the lease 
and lay out £500 on the chapel. Every- 





thing was explained to him, a correct state- 
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pents and harmless as doves.” My husband’s 
father, himself a clergyman of trustful cha- 
racter in money matters, had scrupulously 
trained his children to look upon money as 
“filthy lucre,” and to read the words of St. 
Paul to Timothy as if they were written, 
“ Money is the root of all evil,” instead of 
“The Jove of money,” &c.; poor Frank, 
therefore, when allured into treating for the 
position of incumbent of St. Mary’s Chapel, 
was no match for the keen man of business 
who wished to rid himself of a ruinous 
incubus, 

Frank, in his eagerness to obtain the chapel, 
dreaded at last to ask questions respecting 
the real income and expenses, for his attempts 
to do so had been met by the owner with a 
kind of reproachful assertion that “ clergy- 
men were always supposed to act honourably 
to each other, but still if Mr. Lee required 
it, he would have written statements prepared 
for him.” In fact, this gentleman trifled with 
Frank for a whole month, at times appearing 
eager to let him have the church, and at 
others raising obstacles in his way. 

At last, one evening, Frank reached home 
full of excitement, and as he entered the 
room exclaimed, “ All right, Clara, to-mor- 
row I shall be incumbent of St. Mary’s Epis- 
copal Chapel, St. Mary’s Square, London.” 

I could not help sympathizing with his 
satisfaction, yet I said, ‘“ Well, now, Frank, 
sit down and tell me all the particulars. I 
have heard them piecemeal, but now the 
matter is so nearly concluded you must be 
fully acquainted with them.” 

“Of course I am. I saw Stevenson yes- 
terday, he has had several interviews with 
Mr. Bennet’s solicitors, and he says it is all 
strightforward and satisfactory.” 

“What are you to pay for the lease?” 

Frank hesitated for a moment, and then 
said, “One hundred pounds, Clara. It has 
only two years and a half to run, but Mr. 
Bennet says Lord Rayland is sure to renew 
= 

“Is Lord Rayland the landlord?” I asked 
again. 

“ Yes,” replied Frank, “he owns a large 
number of houses adjoining the chapel. I 
had an interview with him to-day, and he is 
quite willing to accept me as a tenant.” 

“Then you will have to pay rent to him, 
Frank.” 

“Yes; did I not tell you, Clara, the rent 
is £175 a year?” 

“Oh!” I drew in my breath as I uttered 
the interjection, and then asked, “ Will the 
income from seatholders pay all that, Frank?” 








“ All that!’ he replied, laughing, “ why, of 
course, and other expenses besides. The 
organist, the pew-opener, and lighting, clean- 
ing, and warming the chapel. The expenses, 
from all I can discover, amount to about 
£205, and the income from pew rents is over 
4,300, so we have about £100 a year to 
live upon, Clara,—quite as much as I should 
get as a curate, and yet I shall be in the 
position of an incumbent.” 

“Tt sounds well, Frank,” I said, “and I 
am very, very glad you have gained an in- 
cumbency with the prospect of a congrega- 
tion likely to appreciate your talents, and a 
church small enough to suit your voice ; but 
are you sure the income is £ 100 a year over 
the expenses ?” 

“T am to have a correct statement in 
writing of the income and expenses to-mor- 
row, Clara, but I have seen enough to prove 
that these noblemen pay high terms for their 
pews and sittings, and I shall hope to let all 
the gallery sittings as well, and that will 
double the income.” 

Even at this distance of time I can scarcely 
account for my want of confidence in the 
Rev. Mr. Bennet, but it is certain I did 
not believe in him. In spite of his pretended 
pain at being doubted by Frank, I could not 
overcome the impression that before any 
money was paid by my husband a clear and 
correct account of the income and expenses, 
for at least three years, should have been 
placed in Frank’s hands. 

But the affair had gone too far now for me 
to interfere ; even had I dared to do so, the 
words of Mr. St. Clair would have silenced 
me at once. ‘“ My dear Mrs. Lee, ladies 
are not supposed to know anything of clerical 
matters.” 

I must acknowledge, however, to a feeling 
at times of indignation against the higher 
powers in our national Church, who allow 
those who occupy such useful positions as 
curates to starve on sometimes less than 
#100 a year; or, if they have means to 
enable them to obtain a larger income, it 
seems hard to require that they should possess 
all the sharp, shrewd knowledge of men of 
the world to baffle those who would impose 
on their credulity. 

Frank read himself in at St. Mary’s in the 
latter end of September, but a more wretched- 
looking empty church I never witnessed. 
The season seatholders had left London, a 
few servants only who remained in town 
being in their pews. Sunday after Sunday 
I sat alone in the incumbent’s large square 
pew, and cast my eyes sorrowfully over the 
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empty pews. It was far worse than St. Ann’s 
in Devonport. 

As the spring approached our hopes re- 
vived. The seatholders renewed as usual 
their sittings for the year, and the first 
money received from St. Mary’s was indeed 
welcome. During the winter months from 
September to March nota sixpence had been 
received of the supposed income. The 
quarter’s rent at Christmas for the chapel, 
443 15s. and the expenses, nearly £10 
more, were paid by my husband from his 
balance at the bank, after deducting the 
4,100 for the lease and the lawyer’s expenses ; 
to this was added our own expenses of board 
and lodging. 

Another three months would be due in 
March for all these expenses, and we looked 
forward eagerly to the money from seat- 
holders to pay all, that the small balance of 
the £250 might be preserved intact. 

From March to June the yearly payments 
of seatholders were forwarded to us from the 
churchwardens, and then they ceased ; we 
could expect to receive no more till the fol- 
lowing March. 

And now what was our income? More, 
as the churchwardens told us, than it had 
been for three years with the late incum- 
bent, and yet the amount was under £100! 
Therefore, instead of being, as Frank had 
been led to suppose, a hundred pounds a 
year beyond the rent and expenses, it was at 
least that amount less. 

But why enter into these painful details? 
By September we had paid three quarters’ 
rent and expenses of the chapel, our board 
and other personal matters, with the pew 
rents and the balance of the legacy, all of 
which they absorbed, and Frank began his 
second year at St. Mary’s, knowing that when 
Christmas arrived he would have nothing 
coming in to meet a single debt ! 

Pope truly says— 


‘* Hope springs eternal in the human breast ;” 


and hopeful as ever, Frank determined to 
hold out and dispose of the lease to a pur- 
chaser with more private means than his 
own. 

“‘T have no doubt I can induce Lord Ray- 
land’s solicitor to wait for the two quarters’ 
rent till March,” he said one day; “and I 
think I can borrow £50 to carry us on till 
then ; perhaps the congregation will be in- 
creased next year, and our income larger.” | 

I tried to cheer and encourage him, but 
all this made me very sad, and I could not 
help agreeing with him one day when he 








said, “Oh, Clara, I’m sorry I did not take 
your advice to go into a curacy, and wait for 
something more certain than a proprietary 
chapel.” 

The money was borrowed, and we con- 
trived to struggle on till the pew rents came 
in. They amounted to a few pounds more 
than the previous year, and we continued to 
struggle on till Christmas, yet with the 
incubus of increasing debts pressing upon 
us painfully. 

Added to this were the difficulties which 
sprung up when Frank commenced negotia- 
tions for the sale of the lease. 

He had explained his position to Dr. Elliot, 
the rector of the mother church, and the doc- 
tor had said, “I wish you had come to me, 
Mr. Lee, before you completed your arrange- 
ments with Mr. Bennet. When he bought 
the lease of the chapel eight years ago, it was 
filled during the season with the aristocracy, 
and I have no doubt the income was £300 
a year or more ; but he conducted himself 
so strangely, that after the mother church 
was enlarged, several families gave up their 
sittings and returned to us. If you can dis- 
pose of the lease and recoup yourself for 
what you have sunk, I should strongly advise 
you to do so.” 


Poor Frank, he would have been only too } 


glad to follow this advice, for he was now 
more eager to free himself from the place 
than he had ever been to obtain it. But the 
first applicant for the lease was met by the 
news that the property had changed hands, 
and that the new landlord, Lord Raven, 
would grant no lease to any tenant who did 
not undertake to lay out £500 in repairing 
and beautifying the chapel ! 

Frank’s would-be successor was quite ready 
to give him £200 for a lease which, on the 
agreement, was to be granted for twenty-one 
years, but the £500 was an impossibility. 
So that offer dropped. 

Time went on, others applied for parti- 
culars, but by Christmas the matter became 
known, and poor Frank, to whom the £200 
was of such vital importance, began to suffer 
in health. It was known superficially that 
several would-be purchasers had applied, and 
after sundry negotiations, had withdrawn. 
The real cause was unknown, and the value 
of the lease greatly depreciated in conse- 
quence. 

The climax arrived. A young clergyman, 
well known in high circles, called upon Frank 
and expressed his wish to purchase the lease 
and lay out £500 on the chapel. Every- 
thing was explained to him, a correct state- 
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ment placed in the hands: of_the tee: “at Has Mr. Arden not paid you?” I asked 
and in a straightforward. truthful manner the! in dismay. 
amount of income andiexpenditure clearly} <“No, dearest; he went with me to his 
specified in writing. lawyer’s to sign the agreement, and a letter 
This clergyman also declared himself able | from one of his wife’s trustees was produced, 
and willing to sink two or three hundred | fn which he refused to allow Mr. Arden to 
pounds while endeavouring to increase the | draw upon her property for such a purpose 
number of the congregation, and Frank knew|as that proposed by the solicitors. And 
that this gentleman’s connection. with the | now, Clara, what are we to do? I am still 
aristocracy, his acknowledged talent in the|responsible for the Christmas quarter's rent 
pulpit, and the fortune brought him by/as well as till Lady Day, when the lease 
his wife, would enable him to carry out his| lapses. There are £30 at least owing to 





wishes. 

At last he made an appointment to meet 
Frank at the church one morning with a 
cheque for £200, and then they were to 
proceed to his lawyer’s and sign the agree- 
ment. 

I shall never forget that morning. The 
hours seemed leaden-winged. One o'clock 
arrived, and hearing Frank’s knock, I ran to 
meet him. 

“It’s all over, Clara,” he said, with white 
lips, as he staggered into the parlour and 
threw himself into a chair. 


|the officials. The 4,50 borrowed money, 
jand our personal expenses for board and 








lodging, are still unpaid. The £200 would | 


| have covered all, but now—— !” 

| “Frank,” I exclaimed, “do not despair ; 

|God has helped us hitherto, let us trust 

| Him still. And now, dear Frank, take off 
your great-coat, and here comes the tea, a 

| cup will do you good.” 

Over our tea we talked seriously of our 
position, and it was at last decided to ad- 
vertise once more and try again, as there 
was still a fortnight before March 25th. 


LIGHT SHINING IN DARKNESS, 


A REAL History.—Part First. 


A younc orphan lady was staying at the 
house of a medical man who had been one 
of her father’s most intimate friends, and 
whom he had appointed her guardian. 

Her mother had died when she was very 
young, and being without any near relatives, 
Selina Vardy’s home was found in the family 
of Dr. Wyburn, where she was regarded with 
much affection, especially by Mrs. Wyburn, 
a delicate woman of invalid habits, to whom 
she was a more constant companion than her 
own daughters—gay, thoughtless girls, very 
fond of amusement, and mixing eagerly in 
the frequent gaieties of the large circle of 
acquaintances that surrounded them. 

Much early sorrow had made such things 
distasteful to Selina Vardy, and they became 
still more so as the knowledge of deep and 
lasting joys increased. 

Selina’s course since she had lived in. Lin- 
ton had been a hidden one—hidden, at least, 
in the same way in which the little stream is 
hidden that glides along under long grass, 
flags, and pendent boughs ; the bounding of 
the cascade, the babbling of the mountain 
torrent do not belong to it, but in its quiet, 


silent way it brightens and vivifies all things 
it passes by. 

Perhaps by her own choice she would not 
have lived where she did ; but her father’s 
will left her no option until she was twenty- 
one, and meantime her duty was plain, —in 
all gentleness and kindness to commend to 
those around her the principles by which 
they knew she was actuated. 

But why force the mention of the things 
she loved and honoured upon those who met 
such subjects with witty sarcasms or a’ studi- 
ously cold indifference ? 

A living epistle can be read and known by 
all men, and a walk and conversation that 
adorn religion are sure to be both pleasing 
and serviceable to our fellow-creatures, 

Selina was but ten years old when her 
mother died. By her had been sown the 
seeds of piety that in after years blossomed 
_and expanded in the mind of her child ; and 
she had been dead for little more than a year 
when Captain Vardy's regiment was ordered 
to India, and being without any near relatives 
to whom he could commit the care of his 
little girl, He placed her at a boarding school, 
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the same where his wife had been educated ; 
and as there had been a warm attachment 
between her and the lady who conducted 
the school, he felt that in leaving his child 
there he was doing what would have been 
in accordance with her wishes, and _ the 
tender and judicious’ care invariably be- 
stowed upon his motherless girl justified his 
confidence. 

Seven years passed before it was again 
possible for him to visit Engtand, and then 
Selina’s heart was gladdened by the news 
that he had obtained leave; true, it was 
‘sick leave,” but she was too young to feel 
the apprehension this would have conveyed 
to many. 

To her the idea was that in the home she 
hoped soon now to share with her father 
there would be an increased demand for the 


_ tenderness and care that it would be her de- 


light to lavish on him. 

But Captain Vardy died on his homeward 
voyage somewhat suddenly, for until a few 
days before there had not been any alarming 
symptoms about his illness. 

The captain of the ship committed to 
writing his last instructions respecting his 
daughter, and the moderate but sufficient 
provision he had been able to make for her. 

To Dr. Wyburn’s care he commended his 
child. He was a distant relative ; they had 
been much together in childhood, had been 
educated at the same school and entered the 
army together, and serving in the same regi- 


- ment, were thus closely associated through 


all the years when friendships and attach- 


| ments are strongest; and though from the 


time that Dr. Wyburn some years after his 


_ marriage settled down in Linton there had 





been little personal intercourse, Captain 
Vardy knew how sacredly he would discharge 
the duty of executor and guardian to his 
child. 

It was thus that Selina’s lot was cast among 
those whose sympathies and feelings were so 
different from her own, for the Wyburns were 
essentially a worldly family, and Captain 
Vardy was partly aware of this ; but he knew 
that heavenly grace can enable a Christian to 
walk safely in any path into which Providence 
may lead him. 

He did the best he could for his child, and 
left the result to God. 

Selina had been nearly two years with the 
Wyburns when the circumstances occurred 
that form the subject of this little history ; 
and, as Laura Wyburn used to say, “they 
all loved her, in spite of her Methodistical 
ways.” 





Their religion consisted chiefly in going to 
church on Sunday mornings, and in a polite 
recognition at dinner-time of the custom 
known as “saying grace.” 

Evening service did not suit their late 
Sunday dinner, especially as the doctor liked 
then to be joined by one or two friends. 

Family prayer did not suit them; they 
said their hours were too irregular for that 
sort of thing. 

How many such sayings might be trans- 
lated into “ They did not like to retain God 
in their knowledge ” ! 

Selina’s ‘‘ prejudices,” as they were con- 
sidered, were kindly respected by both Dr. 
and Mrs. Wyburn ; nor would their daughters 
have ventured in their presence to make 
merry at her expense, as they frequently did 
when alone. 

A servant was ordered to attend her, 
when on the dark winter evenings she would 
slip away from the dinner-table to enjoy the 
beautiful evening service at the grand old 
parish church, that in solemn and antique 
beauty might have ranked with a cathedral. 

Her steady refusal to join in some enter- 
tainments to which she objected was not 
interfered with, and Dr. Wyburn’s stern 
rebuke when his daughters would have forced 
her to the card-table never needed repetition. 

But for all this kindly forbearance Selina 
walked alone ; no communion of spirit with 
those around, no interchange of thought on 
subjects dearest to her. 

To the elders of the family she was’ sin- 
cerely attached, 

The doctor called her his right hand, and 
wondered how he got on before she came to 
them ; for none of his girls were ever in the 
way when he wanted them—always after 
some nonsense, he said, and he was a- man 
who required a good deal of attendance, for 
he was always losing something, and wanting 
it in the greatest hurry. His cane, his note- 
book, his keys and spectacles (for he was not 
a very young man now), some of them were 
sure to be astray, and Selina seemed to be 
the only one whose patience never gave way 
in recovering them. 

Then her gentle wayssuited Mrs. Wyburn’s 
nervous delicacy, so that, affectionate as she 
was to her own daughters, end solicitous about 
them, still she could not help owning to her- 
self that Selina’s companionship was more 
soothing, and certainly more to be depended 
on, for her girls had so many engagements, 
—quadrille parties, boating, archery—they 
seemed never to settle at home. 

The time to which thislittle history belongs, 
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is some years before the term “ fast ” was used 
in speaking of young ladies.. Had it beenin 
vogue then it is probable it would have been 
applied to Doctor Wyburn’s daughters. 

Their mother, with her retired invalid 
habits, was unable to control manners and 
ways of which she sometimes thoroughly 
disapproved. 

“Mamma’s ways are so prim and old- 
fashioned,” they said, “things are quite 
changed since she was a girl.” 

“Changed indeed,” some observer might 
say, “ but not for the better, regard being had 
to the freedom from restraint in manner, 
dress, and mode of expression now so fre- 
quently assumed by young ladies, especially 
of what is called ‘the middle class.” 

Doctor Wyburn had for some years been 
engaged, at every leisure interval, in the col- 
lection of materials for a medical work which 
he expected would render him famous. 

Never very precise or methodical in his 
habits, he certainly had not been so in the 
production of the bulky heap of manuscript 
that, when- at length the conclusion was 
reached, defied all ordinary powers of arrange- 
ment, and indeed almost of deciphering. 
Loose ‘sheets of paper, backs of letters, 
whatever came first to hand, had been em- 
ployed to jot down ideas and observations 
that he nevertheless believed of great value. 
And perhaps they were, if only any one could 
make out the writing, and arrange the heaps 
of loose and often unnumbered sheets. 

The doctor himself had no time to do it, 
and in a happy hour he thought of committing 
the task to a person who acted as teacher of 
writing and arithmetic in a neighbouring com- 
mercial school, where, being occupied only 
during school hours, he had the mornings and 
evenings to himself, and generally added to 
his slender means by engrossing and copying 
law papers during these hours; for Ekey, 
short for Ezekiel, Galt was married and had 
many children. Yes, married, and for love 
too, though from a grievous accident in child- 
hood he was lame, hopelessly crippled, and 
walked with a crutch ; but he walkedin the 
right way, even the narrow way that has the 
Celestial City at the end of it; and a fellow- 
traveller in the same way was the active, 
cheerful, hard-working woman whochose him, 
with his kindly heart and pious faith, in pre- 
ference to larger means and an easier position, 
and never regretted having done so. 

It was a chilling November morning, dark 
with fog, and Selina Vardy, slipping quietly 
downstairs to enjoy an hour’s quiet reading at 
the library fire before the rest were astir—for 





the Wyburn s were a late family—was a little 
surprised to find Ekey Gait seated there before 
her, sorting through a heap of scribbled 
papers with a very puzzled look on his face. 

At first she was about to retire, but finding 
that the work in hand would notbe interrupted 
by her remaining, she. drew her usual low 
chair to the fire, and settled herself to read. 

The sorting and noting down continued, 
until, as nine o’clock drew near, Ekeyreturned 
the papers to the large desk before him, and 
lifted his crutch to go away. 

Just then very heavy rain came on, and Miss 
Vardy invited him to remain until it ceased, 
and then out of politeness began to talk to 
him. And Ekey, who observed it was the 
Bible she had been reading, said something 
about the pleasure of having quiet time for such 
studies, and before the rain was over, each 
knew that their deepest feelings were given to 
the same sacred subjects. 

Ekey Galt’s task lasted a long time, per- 
haps it was well for him that it did, for Dr. 
Wyburn was a liberal paymaster, the more so 
probably because it was such a pleasure to 
have the facts and ideas he had been so long 
collecting put into a legible and connected 
form, so that they could be re-studied without 
trouble. 

This had been going on for two or three 
weeks, when one morning Ekey did not 
appear until very late. 

Generally he was at work long before 
Selina went down, but this day she had been 
there some time when his halting step was 


heard in the hall, and pale and tired looking | 


and hurrying from being late, the little lame 
man came in, and hastily fixing himself at 
the desk began to write. 

He wrote on until there was scarcely time 
left to reach the commercial school by the 
usual hour, and yet when he had shut the 
desk and lifted his crutch to go, he lingered, 
and looking hesitatingly at Miss Vardy, said 
he had a favour to ask; and when in her 
own kind way she asked what she could do 
for him, he said there was a poor woman, the 
wife of a mill carpenter, living in Pendy’s 
Row, round by Mr. Fullarton’s mill, who 
was far gone in consumption, and she was a 
stranger here, and not having been long in 
the place no one knew her; she was very 
lonely and in great distress of mind, would 
Miss Vardy go to see her? 
such a kindness! And he apologized for 
the liberty he was taking in asking this. 

But before Selina could reply Laura 
Wyburn, the youngest of the family, a rat- 
tling merry girl, came rushing into the room 
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to claim her congratulations on their being 
all invited to the grand ball to be given at 
the Manor on the 3oth, the day on which the 
young heir to the Manor estates would be 
of age. And Ekey Galt limped out of the 
room, receiving Miss Vardy’s hasty assurance 
that she would go to Pendy’s Row. 

The breakfast hour and another after it were 
occupied in busy chattering consultations 
about the coming festivity, and the various 
dresses and ornaments that would be re. 
quired for it. 

They were all asked, Dr. and Mrs. Wy- 
burn too, and there was a separate invitation 
for Selina. 

The girls were still surrounding the break- 
fast-room fire, planning and _ re-planning, 
when gentle Mrs. Wyburn, who was a late 
riser, came gliding in among them. ‘ What 
an idle party!” she said smiling, “all but 
Selina ; what are you doing, my dear? Such 
pretty little pinafores!” 

A few words told what they were for; a 
contribution to the basket by which a poor 
widow lived ; of such silver and gold as were 
at her own disposal Selina gave freely, and 
with it, time, thought, sympathy, such as 
silver and gold cannot buy. 

The row called “ Pendy’s” was a number 
of small white-washed houses under one con- 
tinuous slated roof, extending in a long line 
in front of Mr. Fullarton’s mill, and built by 
him for his workmen, of whom Robert 
Archer was one, and he was the husband of 
the poor woman Ekey Galt had spoken of. 

That afternoon Selina went to look for 
her. She had mentioned her errand first 
to Mrs. Wyburn, for as a general rule people 
avoided Pendy’s Row, and all other rows in- 
habited by the mill people, most of whom 
were a rough set. 

Mrs. Wyburn hesitated ; thought the curate 
ought to go, talked of sending a servant with 
her, thought Mr. Galt scarcely knew his own 
place, and finally yielded. 

“ How am I to know the house?” thought 
Selina, ‘‘ they are all so much alike ; he said 
about halfway down the Row.” The 
children fighting and playing on the side 
path knew nothing of Mrs. Archer. 

A tap at one or two doors to inquire led 
to no result. 

Then an old man trundling a barrow of 
apples came by, and she appealed to him. 

“A sick woman, did ye say? Well, ay, 
I dinna know the name, but there’s a sick 
woman in that house where the door's shut, 
for her man buys apples frae me to cool 
her mouth ;” and he trundled on; “ Five a 

XI. 





penny, who'll buy? Red-cheeked apples, 
five a penny!” 

A feeble “come in” had responded to 
Selina’s tap at the door the old man had 
pointed out, and lifting the latch she entered. 

The door opened directly into the kitchen 
—acomfortless arrangement for the houses of 
the poor; those who build them so should 
live in them a winter to try the effect. 

Robert Archer had put up a screen of 
boards pasted over with old newspapers, to 
break the draught ; it reached nearly across 
the kitchen, and advancing through the open 
end, Selina saw the person she was in search 
of—a woman scarcely yet thirty ; good-look- 
ing before this wasting disease came on her ; 
her straight features standing out now so 
sharp, the dry rigid-looking lips drawn back, 
and the large dark eyes unnaturally bright, 
straining forwards as if in search of some- 
thing, with a long wistful gaze as though 
searching for what came not. She lay on a 
tolerably comfortable couch her husband had 
made for her, a low wooden settle, on which 
was a bed tick filled with chaff, and a woollen 
shawl over it. 

Selina thought she looked startled, and 
going up gently to her told her who she was, 
and how she had come there. 

When she mentioned Mr, Galt the poor 
woman clasped her hands and prayed God 
to bless him. 

* He is a kind friend to you,” said Selina. 

“Kind!” she exclaimed, “you don’t 
know how kind. He stayed with me till 
near two this morning.” 

“You were so ill?” 

“ Ay, I’m ill enough; but it wasn’t that.” 
And she paused. 

“And what was it?” said her visitor, 
soothingly. 

**What was it?” And straining her hands 
together, and with a deep wistful gaze that 
seemed as if her whole soul was concentrated 
in its earnestness, “ What was it? J can’t 
Jind Christ /” 

“‘Can’t find Christ,” Selina repeated, in a 
tone of deep emotion ; “‘but what a mercy 
you are looking for Him!” 

“ He won't hear me,” said the poor woman. 
“T have prayed, prayed,prayed, and He won’t 
hear me;” and her agitation became very great. 

‘Let us pray now,” said Selina, soothingly. 
*T can’t let you say hard things of my best 
Friend; He never yet broke a promise, and 
He has promised to hear and answer prayer ; 
only you must let Him take His own time.” 

“But I’ve no time to wait. I’m dying, 
and He knows that!” 
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Your times are in His hands; He has 
the keys of life and death, and you cannot 
die until He sends for you.” 

“6 He must pardon me first !” 

“ And He will,” said her visitor, solemnly, 
taking her hand; “now be calm and think 
what we are going to do; we are going to 
pray to Him, and He is beside us. He says 
‘where two or three meet together in His 
name, He is in the midst of them,’ and though 
we see Him not when He passes by, yet He 
is here ; and I am sure there are angels here 
too, watching the struggle in your mind; evil 
angels hoping you will go on doubting Christ’s 
power and will to save you; and_ bright 
heayenly angels waiting to rejoice with you 
as soon as you are able to believe that Christ 
bore your own, sins in His own body, and 
that it is God’s will that you should not come 
into condemnation, but should inherit eternal 
life.” } 

And. she knelt down beside her, and 
poured forth before _God_ the strong 
emotion. that this singular interview had 
called forth, calling upon the blessed Saviour 
to show His love to the soul now seeking 
Him, to open out to her the power and fulness 
of his salvation, and. to glorify Himself by 
turning her mourning into joy. 

The poor sufferer joined most fervently in 
every word, and then Selina read many com- 
forting passages of Scripture to her; but the 
brief November day was hastening to a close, 
and fearing it might be dark before she 
reached home, she rose to go, when _ just 
then a respectable-looking workman came 
in with a basket of tools slung over his 
shoulder, and taking off his hat to the lady, 
he went.up to his wife, and asked her kindly 
“ How she did now?” 

And _ Selina quietly slipped away, glad not 
to have left the poor woman alone. 

Pendy’s Row was not of sufficient con- 
sequence to possess-lamps, but when Selina’s 
hasty footsteps reached the wider thorough- 
fare, she found they were lighted there, so it 
must be very late, and what would Mrs, 
Wyburn say? ‘ 

But the fact of the doctor’s having, after a 
not unfrequent custom of his, brought some 
gentlemen home to dinner with but short 
notice to the housekeeper, proved in her 
favour, as in the little excitement created 
thereby the time of her return was un- 
noticed. The lighted room, the well-spread 
table, with the merry chattering party that 
circled round it, formed a strong contrast to 
the scenic Selina had just left ; and with the 
mournful words of the dying woman still 


sounding in her ears, it was no wonder that 
she was stilled into even more than her usual 
quietness. 

“‘Musn’t go to Pendy’s Row, again, my 
dear,” said Mrs. Wyburn, nodding to her 
across the table. “Can’t have you made so 
sad and silent for anybody.” 

**Pendy’s Row!” -echoed the doctor, 
“what took Selina there?” 


Shall I go to see her?” 
“T don’t think you could cure her, she is 
so very ill.” 


try and see her tomorrow.” 


case was capable of receiving was afforded ; 
but Selina was carried off that day to assist 
the rest in choosing the dresses required for 
the Manor ball, and the dreary winter twilight 
was turning to darkness when they reached 
home. 

In the hall Selina paused, wondering what 


anything coming from her could generally be 


scarcely gone yet.” 


followed there by Laura, who was highly 


and Fanny were to wear white ; and Selina, 
patiently, and strove to be interested in the 


her influence in getting the change made. 
Soon after breakfast the next day she went 


by her. She was very grateful for the relief 
afforded to her cough the previous night by 


but in no other respect was there any change ; 


faith and hope had yet found no entrance 
into her mind. 

Selina took advantage.of her comparatively 
calm state to draw from her some history of 
her previous life, 

It seemed she had been respectably brought 
up, her father having been a small tradesman, 
and when yery young she had gone to service 
in a family where religion was much attended 
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And he did go, and what little relief her | 





Mrs. Wyburn would say if she asked leave | 
to go out just for half an hour; but Mrs. | 
Wyburn’s negative was more decided than | 


called,—‘‘the late damp air, your cough | 


Selina could do nothing but yield, and | 
passed on slowly to her own room, to be | 





dissatisfied that it had been arranged that she | 


who felt as if a. milliner’s wareroom. was | 
going round and round in her head, listened | 


many reasons that rendered the cherry- || 
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to see Mary Archer, and was gladly received | 
a sedative Doctor Wyburn had given her, | 
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to, and she had the advantage of hearing the 
Scriptures read daily, and of regularly attend- 
ing divine worship and a Sunday school, 
consequently she was by no means ignorant, 
and even seemed during these early years to 
have taken much pleasure in these religious 
surroundings. 

Then came a time when from someimagined 
slight she left this safe home, and took a 
place as shopwoman in a fancy bakery ina 
large town some distance off. 

Here companions very different from any 
that she had known before, and the practices 
of a totally godless household, soon led her 
to cast aside all religious habits, 

At first, indeed, she trembled at some 
things, and the secret traffic carried on on 
Sundays alarmed her conscience greatly, but 
bit by bit all her scruples gave way, and 
after atime none were more adroit in cleverly 
concealing the Sunday traffic, as well as other 
practices, suchas the sale of drinkables for 
which they had nota licence ; and in the vain, 
dressy, silly-mannered girl, few could have 
recognised the modest, neat. domestic of 
Colonel P——’s household. 

This was the.period of life on which Mary 
Archer looked back with most remorse. 

‘If I had remained at Colonel P——’s,” 
she said, “I should not have lost my soul.” 

She had been three years, in the fancy 
bakery when the concern failed, and being 
thrown out of employment she had rather 
hastily married Robert Archer, her. present 
husband, who, though a skilled mechanic 
earning good wages, was yet scarcely able to 
supply habits so expensive as those his wife 
had for some time indulged in. 

The gay clothes, the frequent holiday, the 
Sunday excursion, five shillings a day would 
not do it, and his savings were soon dissi- 
pated. 

Of late years his wife had made none, and 
a small sum still remaining in the savings 
bank when she married, being a residue of 
her savings while at Colonel P——’s, had 
been all expended on wedding finery, flimsy 
imitations of a style of dress as unsuitable 
as it was unserviceable. 

But soon after her marriage good sense 
began in some degree to return to Mary 
Archer, and she was beginning to set herself 
with steadiness to the duties of her new 
position, when her health, which late hours 
and the constant confinement in the shop 
had greatly weakened, began to break down, 
and after the birth of an infant which soon 
pined away and died, it became hopelessly 
impaired, and to add to these troubles Robert 





Archer was thrown out of work. by a strike 
among the body of associated carpenters to 
which he had the misfortune to. belong, and 
for some months there were no earnings except 
what came from a little occasional jobbing. 

During this sad time everything they had 
of any value was parted with, and when at 
length there was an opening heard of in 
Linton where the baneful influence of. the 
associated carpenters did not extend, it was 
with difficulty they could in any way raise 
money enough to take them there, 

They had been in Linton nearly a. year 
when Ekey Galt searching, for some truant 
Sunday scholars went one day into. their 
house, and had his. sympathy so aroused. by 
poor Mary Ascher’s suffering state that. he 
became her constant visitor. 

“ Where was the clergyman?” does the 
reader say ? “did he not go.to her?” 

No, indeed he did not. .He knew nothing 
about her, Among the dense population of 
a manufacturing town there are hundreds. and 
hundreds who never. see a minister in their 
homes. Permanent residents living in one 


notice. of .a:minister. 

Robert Archer was a good. workman, and 
when. Mr. Fullarton’s foreman found out 
this, he put him .on. the. permanent staff of 
their large establishment, and as soon as one 
of the houses in Pendy’s Row became 
vacant he got it; and small and cold as it 


room in the crowded lodging-house where 
they had lived since coming to Linton. 
Archer was extremely fond of his wife, 
and he always thought that when she had 
a little home of her own again, and the 
weekly wages coming in, gradually to bring 
things back to a state of comfort, she would 
get better; but from the time the frosty fogs 
of early winter set in, she became rapidly 
worse, and terrifying convictions of being 
unfit for the great change took possession of 
her mind. 
Misspent time, lost opportunities, con- 
victions trifled with, conscience silenced, all 
rose up before her, and when Ekey Galt 
made her acquaintance her state of mind 
might be best described by the words, “ My 
sins have taken such fast hold upon me, 
that I am not able to look up.” 
Ekey was a happy, joyous Christian ; from 
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‘Your times are in His hands; He has 
the keys of life and death, and you cannot 
die until He sends for you.” 

“6 He must pardon me first !” 

“ And He will,” said her visitor, solemnly, 
taking her hand; “now be calm and think 
what we are going to do; we are going to 
pray to Him, and He is beside us. He says 
‘where two or three meet together in His 
name, He is in the midst of them,’ and though 
we see Him not when He passes by, yet He 
is here ; and I am sure there are angels here 
teo, watching the struggle in your mind ; evil 
angels hoping you will go on doubting Christ’s 
power and will to save you; and bright 
heavenly angels waiting to rejoice with you 
as soon as you are able to believe that Christ 
bore your own sins in His own body, and 
that it is God’s will that you should not come 
into condemnation, but should inherit eternal 
life.” 

And. she knelt down beside her, and 
poured forth before God the strong 
emotion that this singular interview had 
called forth, calling upon the blessed Saviour 
to show His love to the soul now seeking 
Him, to open out to her the power and fulness 
of his salvation, and. to glorify Himself by 
turning her mourning into joy. 

The poor sufferer joined most fervently in 
every word, and then Selina read many com- 
forting passages of Scripture to her; but the 
brief November day was hastening to a close, 
and fearing it might be dark before she 
reached home, she rose to go, when just 
then a respectable-looking workman came 
in with a basket of tools slung over his 
shoulder, and taking off his hat to the lady, 
he went up to his wife, and asked her kindly 
“How she did now?” 

And Selina quietly slipped away, glad not 
to have left the poor woman alone. 

Pendy’s Row was not of sufficient con- 
sequence to possess lamps, but when Selina’s 
hasty footsteps reached the wider thorough- 
fare, she found they were lighted there, so it 
must be very late, and what would Mrs. 
Wyburn say? ? 

But the fact of the doctor’s having, after a 
not unfrequent custom of his, brought some 
gentlemen home to dinner with but short 
‘notice to the housekeeper, proved in her 
favour, as in the little excitement created 
thereby the time of her return was un- 
noticed. The lighted room, the well-spread 
table, with the merry chattering party that 
circled round it, formed a strong contrast to 
the scetie Selina had just left; and with the 
mournful words of the dying woman still 


sounding in her ears, it was no wonder that 
she was stilled into even more than her usual 
quietness, 

“*Musn’t go to Pendy’s Row, again, my 
dear,” said Mrs. Wyburn, nodding to her 
across the table. “Can’t have you made so 
sad and silent for anybody.” 

““Pendy’s Row!” echoed the doctor, 
“what took Selina there?” 

And anxious to avoid observation, she 
told him in a low tone about Mary Archer. 

“Shall I go to see her?” 

“I don’t think you could cure her, she is 
so very ill.” 


“No, from what you say she is past cure; | 
Tl | 


but relief can be given in many ways. 
try and see her tomorrow.” 

And he did go, and what little relief her 
case was capable of receiving was afforded ; 
but Selina was carried off that day to assist 
the rest in choosing the dresses required for 
the Manor ball, and the dreary winter twilight 
was turning to darkness when they reached 
home. 


anything coming from her could generally be 


called,—‘‘the late damp air, your cough 
P y gh | 


scarcely gone yet.” 


Selina could do nothing but yield, and | 
passed on slowly to her own room, to be | 


followed there by Laura, who was highly 
dissatisfied that it had been arranged that she 
and Fanny were to wear white ; and Selina, 


who felt as if a. milliner’s wareroom was | 
going round and round in her head, listened | 


In the hall Selina paused, wondering what | 
Mrs. Wyburn would say if she asked leave | 
to go out just for half an hour; but Mrs. | 
Wyburn’s negative was more decided than | 





patiently, and strove to be interested in the | 
many reasons that rendered the cherry- | 
coloured tarlatans so desirable, and promised | 


her influence in getting the change made. 
Soon after breakfast the next day she went 
to see Mary Archer, and was gladly received 
by her. She was very grateful for the relief 
afforded to her cough the previous night by 
a sedative Doctor Wyburn had given her, 
but in no other respect was there any change ; 


and though less agitated and excited than | 
on the previous occasion, jt was evident that | 
faith and hope had yet found no entrance | 


into her mind. 
Selina took advantage of her comparatively 


calm state to draw from her some history of | 


her previous life, 


It seemed she had been respectably brought | 


up, her father having been a small tradesman, 
and when very young she had gone to service 
in a family where religion was much attended 
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to, and she had the advantage of hearing the 
Scriptures read daily, and of regularly attend- 
ing divine worship and a Sunday school, 
consequently she was by no means ignorant, 
and even seemed during these early years to 
have taken much pleasure in these religious 
surroundings. 

Then came a time when from some imagined 
slight she left this safe home, and took a 
place as shopwoman in a fancy bakery in a 
large town some distance off. 

Here companions very different from any 
that she had known before, and the practices 
of a totally godless household, soon led her 
to cast aside all religious habits, 

At first, indeed, she trembled at some 
things, and the secret traffic carried on on 
Sundays alarmed her conscience greatly, but 
bit by bit all her scruples gave way, and 
after atime none were more adroit in cleverly 
concealing the Sunday traffic, as well as other 
practices, such as the sale of drinkables for 
which they had nota licence; and in the vain, 
dressy, silly-mannered girl, few could have 
recognised the modest, neat. domestic of 
Colonel P——’s household. 

This was the.period of life on which Mary 
Archer looked back with most remorse. _ 

“If I had remained at Colonel P——’s,” 
she said, “I should not have Jost my soul.” 

She had been three years in the fancy 
bakery when the concern failed, and being 
thrown out of employment she had rather 
hastily married Robert Archer, her present 
husband, who, though a skilled mechanic 
earning good wages, was yet scarcely able to 
supply habits so expensive as those his wife 
had for some time indulged in. 

The gay clothes, the frequent holiday, the 
Sunday excursion, five shillings a day would 
not do it, and his savings were soon dissi- 
pated. 

Of late years his wife had made none, and 
a small sum still remaining in the savings 
bank when she married, being a residue of 
her savings while at Colonel P——’s, had 
been all expended on wedding finery, flimsy 
imitations of a style of dress as unsuitable 
as it was unserviceable. 

But soon after her marriage good sense 
began in some degree to return to Mary 
Archer, and she was beginning to set herself 
with steadiness to the duties of her new 
position, when her health, which late hours 
and the constant confinement in the shop 
had greatly weakened, began to break down, 
and after the birth of an infant which soon 
pined away and died, it became hopelessly 
impaired, and to add to these troubles Robert 





Archer was thrown out of work. by a strike 
among the body of associated carpenters to 
which he had the misfortune to belong, and 
for some months there were no earnings except 
what came from a little occasional jobbing. 

During this sad time everything they had 
of any value was parted with, and when at 
length there was an opening heard of in 
Linton where the baneful influence of. the 
associated carpenters did not extend, it was 
with difficulty they could in any way raise 
money enough to take them there. 

They had been in Linton nearly a year 
when Ekey Galt searching, for some truant 
Sunday scholars went one. day into. their 
house, and had his. sympathy so aroused. by 
poor Mary Aycher’s suffering state that. he 
became her constant visitor. 

“Where was the clergyman?’ does the 
reader say ? “did he not go to her?” 

No, indeed he did not. He knew nothing 
about her, Among the dense population of 
a manufacturing town there are hundreds and 
hundreds who never see a minister in their 
homes. Permanent residents living in one 
place are not likely to be wholly overlooked, 
but a large number of the artisan class are 
migratory in their habits, following work from 


town to. town as it may be more plentiful or | 


better paid in one place than in another ; and 
people living thus seldom come under the 
notice of .a:minister. 

Robert Archer was a good workman, and 
when. Mr. Fullarton’s foreman found out 
this, he put him on the permanent staff of 
their large establishment, and as soon as one 
of the houses in Pendy’s Row became 
vacant he got it; and small and cold as it 
was, yet it was a good change from the one 
room in the crowded lodging-house where 
they had lived since coming to Linton. 

Archer was extremely fond of his wife, 
and he always thought that when she had 
a little home of her own again, and the 
weekly wages coming in, gradually to bring 
things back to a state of comfort, she would 
get better; but from the time the frosty fogs 
of early winter set in, she became rapidly 
worse, and terrifying convictions of being 
unfit for the great change took possession of 
her mind. 

Misspent time, lost opportunities, con- 
victions trifled with, conscience silenced, all 
rose up before her, and when Kkey Galt 
made her acquaintance her state of mind 
might be best described by the words, “ My 
sins have taken such fast hold upon me, 
that I am not able to look up.” 

Ekey was a happy, joyous Christian ; from 
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a child he had known the way of salvation, 
and walked in it; he used to say he never 
remembered the time in which he did not 
believe that Christ was his Saviour. The 
turning-point that most Christians can point 
to in their lives seemed never to have existed 
in his course. Pious parents had brought 
him to Jesus by faith in baptism, and the 
Saviour had blessed the little child, and the 
early faith that had been asa grain of mustard 
seed had grown up, and spread its pervading 
influence through his whole heart and nature ; 
and though much physical trial and suffering 
had been his, that peace which passeth 
understanding had ever kept his heart and 
mind. To Ekey’s simple happy faith there 
was nothing so incomprehensible as that any 
should doubt Christ’s will to save them. 

“The very thing He came from heaven, 
and died to do, the work He is doing every 
moment—receiving sinners.” 

At the time when Ekey Galt asked Miss 
Vardy to go to see Mary Archer, he had 
been visiting her for some weeks, 

He had found her at first in the death- 
like calm of a settled despair. There was 
no hope, she said, for her, she had sinned 
past forgiveness ; it was not with her as with 
one who had never known the truth; she 
always knew when she did wrong, her con- 
science never slept; in all the past years of 
folly and sin she had tried hard to still its 
voice,and could not. 

Ekey prayed with her and for her, and 
he read the Bible to her, and lent her good 
books, but the mental gloom increased, and 














deepened into anguish, and through it all 
she never prayed ; she said she “dare not, 
she had neglected prayer so long, she dare 
not pray now.” 

But at length her suffering found vent in 
words, and she began to call upon God, and 
Ekey knew that He would hear. 

Meantime her strength rapidly declined ; 
it seemed as if mental distress increased the 
slow fever that was wearing her out, whilst 
probably at the same time aggravating the 
excitement of her feelings. 

The rector of Linton was from home at 
this time, gone to the south of France for 
the winter, hoping to regain health after 
severe illness. The curate who was in charge 
of his work was brought to see Mary Archer. 
He was a very young man, gentle and 
pleasing, not then perhaps the sort of 
minister he became in after years, but he 
read to her and prayed with her, and told 
Ekey Galt he thought her slightly delirious; 
and then he walked three miles to a friend’s 
where grapes were to be had, and carried a 
basket full to her, showing that however 
mistaken he might be as to her mental con- 
dition, he at any rate understood a bit of 
practical Christianity. 

Mary Archer lived for nearly three weeks 
after Selina first went to see her, and during 
the most of that time her state of mind re- 
mained the same. From the time when her 
distress found vent in words she had, as she 
told Selina, “ prayed, prayed, prayed,” but 
no answer came. It seemed to her as if she 
were cast off from mercy. 
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CHAPTER III, 


TIME runs on, and now we are in a winter’s 
day late in the following January. 

Out of doors it was intensely cold, but in 
the Richmond house there were big fires, 
and stoves heated the passages—for all that, 
as one moved from one room to another 
finger-tips began to tingle and shoulders 
shrugged and shivered. 

All through Christmas-time the house had 
been full. Sibyl and her children had been 
up from Scotland, and had had the Man- 
chester Street house for their home—they 
had gone. The Brownrigg girls had been 
down at Richmond for a week—they had 
gone. Audrey and her family were still at 
Richmond. 

It had been the gayest winter of Madge’s 
English winters. There were some Forsyth 
girls of her own age—one knows well how 
girls from fifteen to seventeen and eighteen 
chum together and pledge eternal friendships. 
There had been family parties—so big that 
they had not inherited the dulness of their 
kind, and children’s parties, much pantomime 
seeing and general festiveness. 

At last it was over. 

Maxwell Lorimer was at home in a 
stationary and not so evanescent a degree as 
in former times had been his custom. He 
had declared a preference for the Richmond 
to the London house. This among other 
things was to Madge’s judgment a sign of 
age ; he was, in fact, to her, a middle-aged 
man: to the eyes of seventeen, thirty is an 
unromantic border-land of age. 

John, too, for a while had been at home. 
But by the day when we renew our acquaint- 
ance with Madge he had gone back to 
college. 

He, the sturdy, rough-headed boy, with 
inky fingers, and of the hot pugnacious 
temper, had taken up life from an opposite 
point of view. He had chosen to enter the 
church. Of what party, high or low or 
broad, he will become we shall not now 
trouble ourselves to define ; time will do it 
better and surely. We can scarcely imagine 
him transformed into. the sleek curate of 
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learned in the shibboleth of Ritualism and the 
restoration of ecclesiastical paraphernalia. 
And the varying types of curatedom are so 
numerous that one cannot spare time to cata- 
logue them, we have not as yet the power 
of ranging our friend John under any one 
type in particular. Mutations of character 
are beyond the reach of our prophetic 
powers. It suffices now to our belief to look 
upon his future as clothed with the nobility 
of the highest profession, for he had taken it 
up as a holy thing decreed to him by a pure 
conscience, and not the thing of sale and 
barter it is made to be by the huckster souls 
among men. 

Audrey and her husband and her two big 
boys were still staying in the house, but the 
boys had to go to school, and so they will be 
off in three days. 

But on that bleak January day one more 
person was coming to the house. Not a 
visitor, and if the truth must be told, not 
any one with an advent heralded by a wel- 
come. It was a new governess for Madge. 
Just two days ago she was seventeen, and 
for another year she was to be under rule. 
Since the day of her running away she had 
never been to school ; but until this day no 
governess had ever lived in the house. Now 
this one was to be companion as well as 
governess, to give the crowning touch of 
perfectness to her accomplishments, and to 
associate like an elder sister in her life. 
Recommendations had been faultless, and 
yet no one was at heart glad that the day of 
the lady’s coming had arrived. 

Let us see what our wild Madge looks 
like now. 

Up the broad staircase, soft carpeted, to 
where was a wide landing on to which 
opened four doors. Running off from one 
side of this was a short corridor, where were 
the rooms belonging to a wing some former 
possessor of the house had added to its origi- 
nalsymmetry. Into this corridor three doors 





opened, one at the head of the servants’ stair- 
case, one leading to the room destined to the 
new governess by its side, and one opposite 
this which belonged to Madge’s room. The 
door is ajar, and the glow of firelight comes 





moderately High Church leaning, who is 











out into the dusk of the afternoon. 
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Let us enter. : 

All pink and rosy it was. Away in one 
corner stood the little bed, draped with rose- 
painted chintz, lined with the soft warm 
colour ; draperies of the same were about the 
window, and the furniture was all ivory-white, 
with thread-lines of rose colour for border. 
Before the fire was a thick rug of black fur, 
and on it stood a low chair all rose-colour, 
cushioned round, and avery tempter to ease 
and laziness. The fire was in a dull red 
glow of heat ; now and then a fizz came, and 
a jet ofgas-like flame shot up and made the 
roses all about dart into life and dance like 
the roses ina fairy flower-garden. Away 
shot the little flame, and the dull red glow 
reigned again, and the fairy flower dance 
trooped off into the shade of the twilight. 
Outside swayed the heavy  snow-laden 
boughs of the trees, white, shadowy shapes 
against the grey still sky. 

Voices came up the stairs. | A man’s voice 
and children’s voices—so it seemed. A 
second of standing still, a culminating hub- 
bub of chatter, and then boys’ feet clattered 
up more stairs, anda girl’s voice laughed 
along the corridor. The door of the room 
of roses was flung back, and a girl came in 
and dashed up to the glowing fire. 

Her height was about that of most girls 
of fifteen; she had on _ her. riding-habit, 
which being dark blue, and her hat with its 
long feather being of the same colour, made 
her look a sombre figure in the dull light. 
A gleam of yellow hair shone out under the 
dark droop of the feather; for a second it 
was the brightest light in the room. She 
gathered up the skirts of her habit, knelt 
down on the furry rug, and vigorously poked 
the fire. Flames shot up, the fairy dance 
wasall over the room, and the girl,—she took 
a taperand lighted two gas burners. over her 
toilet-table, tossed her hat on to the bed, and 
threw herself into the rosy cushioned chair 
by the fire. 

The place was ablaze with light and 
warmth; the girl was dark-robed and tiny, but 
the golden falling hair loosened with quick 
riding, and the fair delicate face flushed and 
animated as she looked up, seeming to con- 


|| fine some thought or speech of the ride, 


absorbed all the brilliant light. If Madge 
had not the beauty of line and measurement, 
she had the more bewitching beauty of deli- 
cate piquant features, of dark blue eyes, and 
a skin fair as rose-tinted marble. Happy 
grace of childhood was her’s too, but it was 
slipping off into the fairer grace of woman- 


‘me that will not be satisfied with the child’s 





“to-day,” but will stretch out its hand to 
the “future.” Greyheads know that in that 
mask revels pain, tricked out in the fool’s 
garniture of pleasure; but what heeds the 
sun-dazed glance of youth? what looks fair 
must be fair ! 

She was smiling. She was thinking of 
something one of the boys had been telling 
Max—some tale of a man’s heroism in an 
accident amongst the colliery people. 
Never mind the story—the boy had been wild 
in his enthusiasm about it ; Madge, for sake 
of contradiction, had said it was no more 
than any man would have done, or woman 
either, and the contest between a man’s and 
woman’s heroism had run high. 

Max catching the word “woman” had 
teased, by ancient custom, the only woman 
present ; had dared her to cite an authenti. 
cated example of an heroic woman against 
his heroic man. Madge, nothing loth to 
enter the lists, had cried out name after 
name of the strong daughters of Eve who are 
known through the history books and the 
romances allowed to her imagination. 

Always capped by Max, she would not 
give in; she asserted her belief that a woman 
could be as brave as any man. 

Concerning this, then, had been the chatter 












as they had come upstairs, and Madge’s | 
parting shot had been “that she would beat | 


him yet!” 


This was on her mind then, as she sat | 


with her feet on the fender and looked up 
with sparkling eyes. Madge had always 
been a self-willed person, now she was no 
weaker of will than heretofore, and a certain 
cool determination had strengthened with 
her strength. If the passions of a woman’s 





nature ever were roused in her by other || § 


passions, antagonistic or otherwise, it would 
be an easy prophecy to make if we say that 
hers would never yield in the strife. 


She tossed back her dainty head: with | 
merry scorn at Max’s triumphant bravado. | © 
She would hunt up books, she would draw | © 
this new governess into the battle with her | § 


learning,—she would win! By some means 
certainly she would, and she thought over the 


matter with the old quaint wise look settling | . 
over the dauntless challenge her face had | © 


been sending forth into the bright room. 

As women will do, she was setting up an 
argument from herself. 
out into the breadth of the world and gaze 
upon the millions who breathe the breath of 
life for the glorifying of self, for greed, and 
for personal and passion-loving delight ; she 
was rather thinking of the units whose great 
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deeds flash through the ages upon men’s 
eyes in these days,—thinking of them, of the 
Hebrew women who slaughtered their 
nation’s foes, of the old Greek women who 
fought by the side of heroes and believed the 
gods smiled upon them, of the fair northern 
maidens who dared perils and saved kings’ 
lives. And gazing steadfastly with the 
wisdom of her dream—reality filling her eyes, 
she felt the throb of those women’s daring 
in her own veins—she forgot the luxury, the 
sure ease of her life, she longed for the 
chance of a great deed to be thrown into her 
lap. 

This slight-looking girl, so delicate and 
tenderly cared for, forgot entirely what her 
life was ; she longed, with the longing of an 
unworded prayer, for a great danger, a sore 
peril, a sharp sacrifice, to be dealt to her by 
the too fair-seeming Fates. 

Needs a prayer to be clothed in speech of 
human tongues before it shall get an 
answer ?* 

For fully an hour she had sat over the fire 
thinking these thoughts. Nobody had 
sought her out, she was free to take her own 
sweet pleasure as she chose. Five o'clock 
struck from: the great clock on the broad 


| landing, ringing out chimes when the hour 


was told. It sent her fancies flying, and 
brought her back, a young lady living 
amongst people who had wealth, who gave 
some of their thoughts to fashionable dresses, 
and who lived in the common ways of “ good 
society "—a set of people very good and 
comfortable to live amongst, but by no 
means heroic as “heroic” was to her eyes. 
She looked round the rosy room, as if to 
make sure that was all real ; words of this 
sort, ran through her mind,—“ Something 
may turn up one of these days—I’ll look 
out, andif it does, they'll just see what I’m 
worth !” She jumped up, began to unfasten 
the buttons of her habit ; she would take it 
off and dress at once, 

The new governess, she remembered, was 
expected soon after five o'clock, but she 
did not intend to see her until dinner-time, 
six o’clock. She meant to dress quickly, and 
have half an hour, if she could manage it, all 
to herself, to hunt through a book for one 
of her heroic women. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Ar six o'clock the drawing-room had a ring 
of people sitting round the fire. Madge 
was the lowest being in luxurious ease, and, 
regardless of the dignity of her )oung-lady- 


hood, on the rug at Mr. Lorimer’s feet. 
She had been uttering some of what Max, 
opposite her, chose to ridicule as one of 
her high-flown sentiments,—had, in fact, been 
rather more laughed at than she quite liked, 
and had persistently lowered her head and 
devoted her fingers to the careful tending 
of the wavy bits of hair that fringed her 
forehead. 

“ What ever makes girls cut their hair in 
that absurd fashion?” said one of Audrey’s 
boys. 

The talk was running in this easy personal 
sort of fashion. 

Madge pouted her red lips and continued 
her fingering. 

“Tt is so becoming,” mimicked Max, with 
his own big fingers on his thick rings of 
hair, which had been cropped into regulation 
stubble. 

Another pout, but no cessation of her occu- 
pation on Madge’s part. 

“Well,” said Tom, the other boy, and a 
sturdy admirer of Madge’s, “it is becoming. 
If I had a sister, I’d make her to do hers like 
"deg 

“ Make,” repeated Madge. Then she 
pushed herself backwards on the rug, and 
leaned her back against Mr. Lorimer’s knees. 
But no other word broke the emphasis of 
the one she had uttered. 

Mr. Lorimer patted her shoulder and 
smiled down at her; he knew in a fashion, 
though, being a man, to about half the 
degree that his daughter did, that Madge 
would never be “ made,” according to Tom's 
language, to do anything, Miss Lorimer 
smiled too. Audrey was grave; she did 
not appear in the least interested in this 
talk. 

However, appearances being known to be 
deceitful, they were so in her case, for her 
mind, instead of despising things concerning 
the fashion of ‘women’s bedecking, was set 
upon that very subject. She had occupied 
the whole of the day’s daylight in company 
with her sister in shopping, in talking to 
milliners and dressmakers; in fact, had 
thought of little else than the exigencies of 
fashion books from the time they had been 
landed by the train at Waterloo station 
in the morning to this time of waiting for 
dinner. 

“‘T am half sorry now, Madge, that I 
ordered that brown silk made as I did,” she 
broke forth, continuing her, musings... 

Miss Lorimer looked round with the smile 
still on her face ; she had had her thoughts 








fixed in a sort of puzzled doubt on the new | 
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inmate of the house just arrived and prepar- 
ing herself for her introduction to the 
“family.” She had forgotten every particu- 
lar concerning the brown silk dress. 

“Are you?” she said. “You could 
easily write in the morning to Madame 
Vernay about it, then: what was it you dis- 
liked?” 

Tom and Edgar here left the circle and 
went off to a table fora game of dominoes. 
A rattle of the ivory pieces half drowned 
Audrey’s musing answer. 

“Well, I don’t know exactly. I was 
thinking: perhaps the fashion she spoke of, 
having the dress made so perfectly plain 
from top to toe, would not suit me. All 
very well for young girls—for Madge here if 
she likes,—but not quite the thing for me. 
I’m not sure of it, you see,” she mused. 
“T’ve passed my premicre jeunesse, have I not, 
old man?” Here she put her hand, young 
enough, on another not nearly so young, 
oe of a man in clerical garb who sat by her 
side. 

This ‘old man” so referred to was her 
husband, a fat rector with a round good- 
humoured face, who was seated exactly 
opposite the centre of the fire between his 
wife and her sister. 

“Well, mamma, let me see,” came the 
answer, in a slow, full voice. And the Rev. 
Thomas Butterworth raised himself leisurely, 
laid face downwards on his knees a maga- 
zine he had been reading, smoothed out the 
curled-up corners of its cover with a set of 
fingers well formed, fat, and white, and pro- 
ceeded to examine his wife with an amused 
sparkle in his eyes. This reverend gentle- 
man was an odd mixture of slowness and 
** quickness,” to set aside as inadmissible the 
slang vulgarism “fastness” in connection 
with the character of so orthodox a divine. 
In his bodily movements, in his speech, and 
above all in his sermons, he was slow, not to 
Say wearisome, but there had been times 
when in private circles he was known to 
utter opinions startling to his hearers— 
opinions which certainly one section of the 
world would have anathematised as “‘ broad,” 
supposing they ever reached that section ; in 
temporal affairs, too, either of his own or of 
his parishioners, he was acute and business- 
like. Now in his answer he managed still 
to embody the two opposite qualities. His 
tongue, byforce of its education being refined, 
could not do otherwise than enunciate 
clearly, though the words poured slowly and 
leisurely along. These same words, though, 
showed that the heavy-looking man had a 








tolerably correct measure of the subtle wind- 
ing of the’feminine mind ; perhaps he, like 
many another man, was not ill pleased to 
tickle his wife’s harmless vanity. 

“My love,” he said, ‘‘you are setting 
before me a problem I must confess myself 
unable to work out; I do not know where 
premicre jeunesse ends. I am sure the 
years have not whispered the date to you 

et!” 

Madge looked quietly up—she felt in- 
clined to despise her uncle for this speech. 
The other children of the family honoured 
this uncle with a silent respect, a sort of 
fetish-worship no one had inculcated, but 
seemed to have come to them by intuition. 
Not so Madge ; she liked him rather, but had 
no vestige of respect. 

‘‘Aunt Audrey, if I were in your shoes 
I would ask that gentleman to explain him- 
self.” 

“ How ?” asked Audrey, quite content but 
thinking, as she often did, that her sister had 
foolishly spoiled Madge. 

‘‘Why, a compliment to my unsophisti- 
cated intelligence ought to be pleasant and 
flattering, of course; but ” and here her fingers 
went to the beloved fringe, as if amid its hair 
there would be lurking words which would 
fitly clothe her idea—‘“ but it must have 
something true in it,—something that we 
really possess, or else, to my mind at least, 
it would not be at alla compliment.” She 
waited a moment. “I should look upon it 
as an insult.” 

With this ending Madge looked into 
Audrey’s face with an expression of the most 
perfect innocence ; somewhat questioning too, 
as if she courted an inquiry into the defini- 
tion of a compliment. 

Of course she had been very rude. Max 
pulled a wry face ; he would have roared, as 
he usually did when Madge shocked the 
proprieties, but he, like the children, gave the 
fetish-worship to his brother-in-law. Audrey 
grew red ; for the moment she was too angry 
to speak; her spouse being good-tempered, 
and Madge being pretty and young, chose 
not to take offence. But for a second a 
silence fell on the circle. The talking had 
all along been so haphazard, it had never 
neared the boundary of “conversation ;” 
still this silence was somewhat awkward. 

Madge broke it herself. ‘“ What is the 
matter?” she asked, her eyes wondering. 

“ Did I say anything very wicked? I am 
very sorry if I did, but I think I only spoke 
the thoughts that came into my mind. What 
are you laughing at, cousin Max?” 
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“You were building up one of your 
theories, I suppose,” she got for answer. 

Then Max turned to the Rev. Thomas 
Butterworth, and addressed him by this un- 
dignified title. 

“Tom, you are not perhaps aware that 
this promising young lady is creating a world 
of perfection. The golden age and Utopia 
contained nothing fit to hold a candle to it ; 
the boys and I have already been favoured 
with some of her views respecting it, haven’t 
we, boys?” 

** What’s that ?” came from both. ‘ There, 
old boy, I’ve shut up your little dodge,” 
followed from the elder of the two—we will 
suppose being a remark concerning the 
game. Therewith he left his brother, and 
strode, with his hands thrust into his pockets, 
into the midst of the circle. “ What’s the 
row now about Madge?” He looked at 
his father, but he planted himself opposite 
Max. 

** Moderate your language, my fair youth,” 
said his uncle. “No ‘row’ at all, only 
another of your cousin’s beneficent enlighten- 
ments of society.” 

By this time the Rev. Thomas had 
arranged his manner of words. They accord- 
ingly flowed forth in limpid style, unheeding 
the break that Max and the boys had made, 
and which consequently ought to be enclosed 
within the signs of a parenthesis. 

“My child, I would not for 2 moment 
wish to destroy the spontaneous utterance of 
your thoughts—so innocent, so unsullied by 
the false breath of the world.” 

Madge began to think that her uncle must 
be fancying himself in his pulpit, his tone 
was so exactly the tone he gave to his Sunday 
discourses. 

“But,” he went on, “there are the 
soft amenities of society—the toning 
down of the’ crudities in which the facts of 
daily life are so often clothed, which renders 
the manner of speech necessary, or at least 
advisable—the manner, I must repeat, which 
you in your innocence ”—Madge opened 
her blue eyes wide and looked up to Max, 
but in no wise changed her counte- 
nance—“ have been pleased to stigmatise 
as an untold flattery. The potent reign 
of truth is by no means thereby en- 
dangered ; nay, rather the strong principle is 
clothed in the beautiful raiment of fair 
similitudes, Let us look at the case in point. 
Your aunt, I am sure, will forgive us dwell- 
ing for a few moments on anything so 
personal.” 

Here, so much having been said in the 


shape of prologue, the worthy man took a rest 
of silence, which he filled up by an inclination 
of the head, slow and formal, to his wife, a 
slow straightening of his back, and a benig- 
nant gaze round, as who should say, “ There 
surely is an impressive beginning, the child 
must be awed.” 

Not in the least awed, though, was Madge. 
As her uncle’s eye rested finally on her, and 
she detected signs in him of a preparation 
for further speech, her tongue let loose this,— 
“The fair similitudes, then, must be a very 
thick garment sometimes, uncle, —‘ premiere 
Jeunesse’ is all but done for to me, so how it 
can have stayed with aunt Audrey all this 
time I don’t know. I do not mean to be 
rude, aunt Audrey, but do you not see what 
I mean? One must be quite a child to have 
‘ premicre jeunesse.” 

Consciousness of seventeen years brought 
up the old quaint wise look into Madge’s 
face. 

Audrey’s ruffled vanity was not quite at 
ease, though she had been passing through a 
stage of wifely elation at the setting down 
her reverend husband was going to give the 
girl. This little revenge she must allow 
herself. ‘* You will be a child a long while 
yet, Madge.’’ But she left her half-sentence 
to carry its own sting without further assist- 
ance of hers, and complacently leaned back 
in her low chair and fingered the ruffles at 
her wrists towait the centre and peroration of 
her husband’s discourse. 

A distant rustle of silk and light steps run- 
ning down the staircase were heard. 

Miss Lorimer turned quickly toward the 
door. “ How thoughtless of me!” she cried. 
“I never showed Miss Stodart where the 
drawing-room was when I told her to come 
to us.” She quickly rose and went to find 
the new-comer. 

A servant was showing the way. Miss 
Lorimer had scarcely stepped out of the 
room than she came in again, followed by a 
tall lady whom she introduced as Miss Stodart, 
and whom she led up to her father and 
others. 

This was Madge’s governess. Let us look at 
her whileshe is making her newacquaintances. 
We have said she was tall, but she was not so 
tall as to be noticeable as being above the 
height of many women, and she was fair. 
Not with the bright, striking, golden-haired 
fairness of Madge, but of a cool, calm fairness. 
The skin was white and rarely flushed with 
colour; her hair was pale brown, thick and set 
in compact coils on her head, but hair with 
no warm shadows and no dancing lights. 
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Her features were well formed, but there was 
no tremor of excitement on them, except in 
the sharp defining of the clear-cut nostrils. 
No stranger would notice that, or the firm 
curves of her bow-shaped mouth, which 
smiled its acceptance of her kindly welcome. 
Her figure was of the large type and well 
developed ; altogether there was an idea of 
calm and ease about her which these large 
fair women often have. We judge them ina 
superficial way to be out of reach of the in- 
fluence of hot passions; perhaps a truer 
analysis would. set them down as being 
physically indolent, spiritually led and 
governed by passion in much the fashion that 
women of an opposite physical type are. 

But for all this passionless and calm 
physique, the new governess was striking as she 
moved through the room. Perhaps it came 
through the style of dress which was the 
fashion, and which by some people was much 
affected. It was the fashion which reproduced 
the old paintings of the last century pictu- 
resque and quaint. This dress was black silk, 
unremarkable enough that sounds, but over 
her breast was crossed a white muslin half- 
handkerchief thing fashion books called a 
* fichu,”. broad ruffles of white fell below her 
sleeves ; on her coils of fair hair was set a cap 
of white lace, one bow of cherry-coioured 
ribbon. to fasten the crossing of the white 
fichu ; on her large white hands were mittens 
of the finest spider-web black lace: this was 
her attire. None other of the three ladies was 
dressed in this way, their dresses were fashion- 
able and in good taste, but no one of them, 
not even Madge, with the fancifulness of her 
youth, went in for the quaint dress of this new- 
comer. She alone was striking, but there 
was nothing about her in bad taste; the one 
idea she gave of herself was her marvellous 
calmness. Quite regal and stately she looked 
as she moved from one to another; all her 
attitudes were easy and graceful, and seem- 
ingly unthought of; all the movements of her 
body, all the bendings of her head, were 
queen-like, and full of the slowly moving 
repose that can only come to one who is 
mistress of her position. 

This calm exterior was no false witness of 
the real state of the lady’s mind. She had 
drilled herself into this perfect self-possession; 
she was no novice in bearing the stare of 
stranger's eyes, she was a woman. who had 
planned her life, who calculated chances for 
and against her purposes, who weighed these 
chances in a well-poised scale of common 
sense, and who had won her ends. 

She was not a bad woman—she was simply 


and entirely selfish and purposeful. Marriage, 
a bait to most women who are decreed their 
own fortune-makers, had been no bait to lure 


her, 
The last introduction had come. 


. 


her on to any self-sacrificing weakness ; if she || 
married, it would be to ensure some good. | 
As yet this good had not declared itself to | 


‘This is my niece, your pupil,” said Miss || 


Lorimer. 
she remembers you when you were at 
school.” 

Madge opened her eyes; she had -no 
memory of the calm, striking-looking lady 
who was holding out her hand to her. She 
gave her own hand, but her glance into the 
lady’s face enlightened her not one whit. 

“IT do not remember,” she said, “I was 
there such a little while.” A quick flush 
came over her face as she remembered her 
escapade ; she by no means thanked the 
lady for reminding her of it. 

“ Yes, I know, it was only a little while,” 
answered Miss Stodart. Her voice and 
speech were as calm as her actions. ‘ But I 
very seldom forget ;” she smiled, and some- 
thing like a dream of sadness was in the 
smile. Was it real or assumed for effect? 
“And,” she went on, “I do not in the least 
forget a little child who was a plaything to 
us big girls. I left. directly after you did, I 
little thought then we should ever meet in 
this way. We shall be friends now, shall we 
not?’ And she held Madge’s hand and 
looked down at her face with a calm smile— 
so calm, but so compelling an answer. 

‘Oh yes,” answered the girl in her bright 
way, “I do not see why we should not.” 
Her words were light and fearless, and un- 
reverential,but she had never needed that fear 
or reverence should come between her and 
her teachers. While Miss Stodart had been 
taken for introduction to the rest, Madge had 
been giving her her admiration, and had been 
thinking what a grand woman she was, and 
how beautiful. 

But Madge was young and impulsive, her 
worship might be given warmly and yet lack 
judgment. 


CHAPTER V. 


Yes, this calm, stately lady had known 
Madge before. She was the Dora Stodart 
who once, in Madge’s wild days, we saw in 
Richmond Park with her father and mother, 

Those had been the days of her family’s 
prosperity. Now things were very different 





to her from what they had been then. She 


‘“‘ Madge, Miss Stodart tells me || 
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was still only about twenty-five, though the 
dignity she had cultivated made her seem 
more, and for the last five years she had been 
shaping her course with a purpose. 

Between the time of her leaving school 
and her father’s death she had lived an easy, 
showy, pleasure-loving life, a life inevitable 
under the vulgar influence of a father and 
mother such as hers, She had rebelled, but 
she could make nothing better for_ herself, 
and so she had gone on simply rebelling. 

When she was twenty her voué father had 
died. After that came the knowledge of the 
money property left to her mother and herself. 
We know that Stodart, once Scammell, had 
had certain moneys left him by his father, 
which had ensured ease and affluence to him. 
But the gambler’s mania was in him, and 
when he died it was found that the affluence 
had been hazarded away, and that there was 
little more than a pittance for his widow. 
Here was then the lever for the daughter's 
energy. 

She barely remembered the sordid, hand- 
to-mouth life of her childhood. What she 
had known and believed unchangeable had 
been the following life of reckless luxury. 
She loved the luxury, she hated the reckless- 
ness, she had seen in other houses the one 
without the other, and she made up her 
mind to have it for herself. Nature and 
education had made her character what it 
was ; it was not to be expected that all at 
once filial devotion should come in to rule a 
kingdom that had grown up in ignorance of 
such a power. As to living with her mother 
in her showy poverty, the girl never once 
gave a thought to such a possibility. The 
mother herself never expected it. She her- 
self would be happier in it than she had been 
in the years of her luxury, it was only drifting 
back to the beginning of life again ; but for 
her daughter she thought, to use her own 
words, “ Dora must ’ave things swell, she’d 
always been accustomed to it, she’d never be 
able to make shift as she (herself) could do, 
she'd better go away.” 

So Dora had gone away. 

She had good intellectual abilities, what 
she had learnt at school she had retained ; 
her showy accomplishments had been 
sufficiently well developed to allow her easily, 
having her firm intent, to drop the showiness 
and make the best that was in them declare 
itself. And so she had gone out into the 
world as governess. 

For one year she had gone to Paris, for 
another she had gone: to Germany, since then 
she had been in-an Irish earl’s family.. There 





she had finished her pupils and had taken 
to herself a full share of the laudation which 
the great’ world had since lavished upon the 
‘beautiful and accomplished ladies.’’ 

One week in the narrow Pimlico home had 
been as much as Dora Stodart could endure, 
At the end of it she went to a lady who kept 
a kind of private office, where governesses 
and situations were helped to find each other, 
During the same week it so happened that 
Miss Lorimer had been there too. Miss 
Stodart sought a home amongst nobles. 
Miss. Lorimer would have. preferred a 
governess who was not wedded to the ways of 
aristocratic life. But the two came together, 
seemingly brought by accident. Both, on 
their own private judgment, hesitated on 
accepting the other, neither at the first 
meeting dreamt of any former connection be- 
tween the two families; but in the end Miss 
Stodart was accepted. 

Miss Lorimer could give no valid reason 
for rejecting her. The name of Stodart 
never attached itself to the memory that. had 
made the history of her life ; she had certainly 
heard it amongst other names of. Philip 
Lorimer’s companions, but it.had gone, as all 
the rest of that time had. gone, into.a past 
which could never touch the present. . There 
is a trite saying that “history repeats itself ;” 
some people say also that family histories 
repeat themselves—it has been known. Had 
such an overstrained theory been suggested 
to Miss Lorimer, she would have rejected it 
as folly ; we know that she had developed 
into a purely sensible and matter-of-fact 
woman. A fatality of evil influence between 
a Stodart and a Lorimer she would have 
scouted as a superstitious weakness. 

Now, in her own mind Miss Stodart had a 
surely valid reason for rejecting Miss Lorimer. 
She had elected to form her career of success 
tacked on to the skirts of the aristocracy, and 
by no. means, logical or illogical, could the 
Lorimers, professional men for generations, 
be said to be of noble blood. Neither did 
any member of their family, even the 
remotest cousin, own a title. In this, there- 
fore, to a mind such as Dora Stodart’s, wasa 
reason why she should at once decline the 
offer Miss Lorimer made. But here came in 
the weakness of her womanhood. As she 
had become, her character was.a concentrated 
selfseeking strength unallied to the failings 
that make the sweetness of a woman. 
Curiosity ‘here burst into break the bulwarks 
of her strength; simply an instinct, vague 
and purposeless, but still ‘ruling her actions. 

She knew no word of her father’s | true 
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name or history, and believed herself to be as 
she had been taught—a Stodart. Such a 
slight thing, too, had roused her curiosity. It 
was neither more nor less than the few words 
her father had once, years ago, dropped 
concerning some connection with people of 
the name of Lorimer. At the time, she, a 
romantic schoolgirl, had chosen to attach a 
mystery to his remark. We know she had 
asked no questions on the day in Richmond 
Park, but she had carefully laid the matter 
aside to be investigated at some future time. 

Many had been her attempts, and as many 
her failures. Her father made no disclosure, 
all he did was, being a clumsy man, without. 
tact, to whet his daughter’s curiosity each 
time he made an attempt at blunting it. He 
died. Curiosity was laid asleep until this 
time five years after, when it had seemed that 
a Lorimer had sought her. 

Of course, Dora Stodart took the situation. 
More than one purpose she had now to work 
out. She robed herself anew in her self- 
possession and calmness, she intensified her 
perceptions of men and their actions, she 
willed that her divining acuteness should at 
last learn the secret. And what was it? 
Nothing at all to her,—nothing at all, in 
fact, to any one now. 

But this it was which had brought Dora 
Stodart to be Madge Lorimer’s governess. 


CHAPTER VI. 


A GREAT unlading of coals had been going 
on at the wharf by the Stacks’ house. The 
heavy black barges moored alongside had 
their dark grimy hulls high above water, the 
water below washed slowly as if the thicken- 
ing of ice was weighting it; the summer 
sheen had all changed, as one looked across 
the river, into a black mass of creeping waves. 
The sky hung low and gloomily grey, snow 
was falling in huge feathery flakes, Already 
the built-up masses of unladen coal were 
clothed with a white unsullied pall of snow; 
the pathway where the men’s feet had trodden 
from the barge to the coal yard was scattered 
with fallen knobs of coal, sticking in and 
about the hardening snow. There was no 
‘dream of slush ; hard, uncompromising frost 
chained the snow to the earth as fast as the 
gloomy skies sent it down, wards 

Some small Stacks were revelling in the 
pleasures of sliding and snowball making. 
Bob and another, two strapping lads, were 
carrying coal baskets and pitching them over- 
head on a heap. Across the road was the 


cottage with the door wide open, a gloom 
beyond internally. 

So for the moment ; but if the interior had 
a gloom, it also had a light, for the fire burned 
redly, and flames high up lightened the 
place. Tinnery of a brilliant polish declared 
itself on the walls, and two ancient brass 
candlesticks stood and shone on a high shelf 
with a sort of pride in their gold yellowness, 
as if they felt they were, being once costly 
housewifery,vouchers forthe old respectability 
of the family of the Stacks. On the brick 
floor stood Mrs. Stack before a huge tub ; 
she was in pattens,—these antique posses- 
sions were always worn on washing days, 
which this was; her red arms were bare with 
billowy courses of soapsuds ringing her 
wrists, the man’s coat of barge costume was 
doffed, as was likewise her scarlet headgear. 
In place of this last she wore on her head, by 
reason also of its being washing day, a blue 
checked duster with one corner flapping down 
her back. Last, not least on these weekly 
recurrent eventful days, Mrs. Stack, worthy 
woman, had a temper. 
But what woman of much worth has not ? 
Suffice it to say her family knew this fact, 
and, to put it mildly, shaped their course 
accordingly. She was alone. A clock with 
a hanging pendulum swinging below gave a 
sound, —a click? no; a.groan? no; a 
sound entirc!y unique, and followed by a long 
whirr-r-r. 
Mrs. Stack’s head jerked upwards and 


sideways. ‘Save us!” ejaculated she. 
“How the time do go!” It was half-past 
eleven. 


She wiped down her arms, flung the 
clinging soap from her sodden-looking fingers, 
rubbed her hands backwards and forwards 
on her round rough apron, and strode with 
her short kilted skirt and pattened feet across 
the brick floor to the fire. A huge black 
saucepan stood by simmering. She stooped 
her head over it, it was not half full. 
“ Humph,” said she, “ that bean’t anything 
like enough; what with the frost and the 
coals and the many o’ them, I never see the 
like o’ men’s stomachs, or boys’ either for 
the matter of that—on washin’ day too!” 
She flung the saucepan lid down and clattered 
off to some back region. 

Presently she came back with a brown 
pitcher of water, that nearly filled the sauce- 
pan. Then she made another raid into the 
back ; we will suppose what stood fora larder 
was there, seeing she carried out therefrom a 
dish, whereon was an unclothed mutton bone. 
Its rare boniness might be excused, as there 
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were meaty scraps of various sizes and kinds 
that filled the dish wherein it made so bare a 
show. All this she flung into the pot. Her 
next journey brought out an apron full of 
potatoes and onions. Pepper and salt she 
seemed to fling in ad /ibitum—she had no 
time to spare,—then she clapped on the lid, 
gave a tug to the knot of her blue-checked 
headgear, shoved some tails of grizzled hair 
under it, stretched her arms out, something 
like a wrestler preparing for a grip, and her 
pattens clattered back to the wash-tub. 
A dive, a long slush, a hold of some 
garment, a rub with fisted knuckles hard 
enough to tear the weaving of any loom. 
A shriek outside, and a scuffle. 
“‘Drat those boys!” remarked she, more 
emphatically than motherly. ‘ At ’im again, 
I never do let that Peter out o’ my sight” 
(Peter was the whilom baby), “but they 
set on ’im an’ worrit the life out of ’im.— 
Hollo!” screamed she. 
The howl ceased, but a whine followed, 
and to judge by sound without sight, the 
luckless Peter was bringing his earthly woes 


home. Rubbing still, Mrs. Stack stood on. 
her door-sill. ‘My ducky—what ’a they 
been——?” Her voice had marvellously 


fallen from its high pitch, one by comparison 
might even say it was dulcet. 

And Peter once more lifted up his voice 
and wept loudly. He stooped and rubbed a 
bare grimy knee. 

‘‘Urt ’im, eh?” soothed she. “I'll skin 
them, I will!” with which gentle suggestion 
she flung her garment that she had been 
rubbing back to the tub, and went forth to 
her son. 

With one grip she lifted him as if he still 
were her baby—perhaps in one sense he was, 
and inspecting the knee sought for the wound. 

Peter meanwhile roared. 

‘‘Never a scratch, as I live!” and she 
laughed. She suddenly wheeled round, the 
rings of her pattens making great caverns 
in the deepening snowdrift by the door, and 
as suddenly set her astonished child on the 
brick floor. 

He was silent. 

“You young scamp!” shaking her wet 
fist at him, “ never let me catch you sham- 
ming again. You ain’t ’urt a bit.” 

“ Yes, I am—Jim kicked me.” He set his 
chubby coaly face ready for another howl. 

“ Hist !” called his mother. “I won't 
’ave it, so there now. As sure as—as—soap- 
suds, I’ll tell uncle Jack when he comes in, 
so look out. You'll never go in ’is ship if ’e 


knows what a baby you are !” 


The threat must have implied something, 
for Peter silently carried his fat legs over to 
the fire, sat himself in a corner by the 
fender, and cuddled a grey cat, whose 
slumbers he disturbed. 

Another long slush in the tub, another 
garment pulled out and harried into cleanli- 
ness. By and by Mrs. Stack looked at her 
hotch-potch, stirred it, found it savoury to her 
nose, and—washed and rubbed again. 

“ Lucky you warn’t here five minutes ago,” 
shouted she. She had for a second turned 
her head to the open door. 

A short bullet-headed man rolled in, sailor 
fashion. “Me, do you mean? What’s in 
the wind now? Grub?” The woman jerked 
her head backwards, thereby indicating Peter, 
and the corner of the checked duster flicked 
her neck. 

“Eh, my hearty?” and Jack Walsh set 
his arms akimbo. He detected lines of 
grimy tear-marks on his nephew’s fat cheeks; 
by way of sympathy he nodded and grinned. 
With two in the kitchen beside her, Mrs, 
Stack’s temper could not keep to the point. 
She forgot her son’s delinquencies in the 
suggestion of her brother’s. 

Grub !” echoed she, with angry contempt. 
“ Like all the lot o’them—eating and drinking, 
eating and drinking—a day’s washing ’ud 
cure them !” 

Jack did not see much of his sister, he 
did not know the advisability of leaving her 
alone. In the most good-humoured way he 
answered her :— 

‘T ain’t in any sort of a hurry, my dear; 
just when it’s most agreeable to you to dish 
up it’ll be the same to me.” 

“T dare say it will, it ain’t agreeable to 
me yet awhile.” Ungracious, to say the least. 
Jack was learning his lesson. He rubbed 
his bullet head and gravely said, “ We'll 
wait then, missis. Peter an’ me’ll have a 

yarn.” 

No answer beyond a great spluttering 

and splashing. 

Jack’s yarn was told in a whisper, and 

Peter’s eyes were growing bigger every 

moment. All at once Jack broke out, “I 

say, missis ! ” 

“Ts that me?” 

“Ay, ay. Who else? Who's that body 

as they’ve got allays a-walking with little 

missie ?” 

“What, ’ave you seen her?” 

“Ay, sure, twice. This very blessed 

momin’ too, she looked me over as if—as if 

I was a heathen.” 

Mrs. Stack’s laugh verged on the rudely 
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sarcastic. ‘Lor’ now!” was her laconic 
remark. 

“If the little ‘un’s got that sort about 
her she’ll be harmed, mark my words,” con- 
tinued Jack. By a sort of emphasis he 
lifted one foot and kicked a live coal, that 
stuck out from between the bars, right into the 
red hollow of the fire. 

“Hold ’ard there!” After a moment’s 
silence the former sarcasm again tinged Mrs. 
Stack’s tone. “She’s a real condescendin’ 
lady, that one; she’ve been here with Miss 
Madge, and she’vesat on that very identical 
chair you now sits on.” 

Jack, man-like, would take no heed ofthe 
woman’s scorn, it was very likely unmerited. 

“Who is she, I say?” repeated he. 

“Who? The new governess. I don’t 
know no more, and don’t wish to.” Once 
more Mrs. Stack dried her hands and looked 
at her cooking. 

“What passes me is that little miss there 
swears by her—she ain’t done ’er no hurt 
yet, so far as I see.” 

I’m a-going up to the house afore I'm off, 
so I'll look out then,” said Jack. 

“You're mighty fondo" going up there.” 

“Ay, ay, so I be.” Jack nodded in a 
mysterious way. -“I’ve got business with 
Miss Lorimer—she’s the right sort, she is,— 
an’ I'll look out. Never you fear, I’m no 
fool—an’ I-won’t ill-name a woman unjust 
like ; they’re’ weakly things, ‘the hardest 
on ’em.” 

“ Bosh!” angrily burst Mrs. Stack. “ If 
you can’t talk better sense nor that, you’d 
better leave talking alone. Give me them 
plates down. An’ cail Jim an’ the lot in.” 


CHAPTER VII. 


EaRLy one morning Madge:and Miss Stodart 
weré walking to the railway station, walking 
hurriedly and without speech, and in a way 
independently of each other’s companionship, 
as people do when the probability of missing 
a train has possessed them. 

In parenthesis, Miss Stodart had: already 
been: declared the perfection of governess- 
companions. It must be supposed she was 
capable intellectually, or she could scarcely 
have won, by universal decree, the palm of 
capability. This taken for granted, she must 
have been blessed with the happy gift of 
“tact ;” she knew how, while still holding it; 
to relax gracefully the show of her dignity. 
She: was never anything but calm, still she 
could unbend with a charming frankness, all 
the more fascinating from its light contrast 
to the still, grave background on which it 


was painted. Madge herself, being impulsive 
and warm-hearted, simply adored her. 

They were going up to town on this par- 
ticular morning on an errand which, if asked, 
Madge with her wise gravity would have 
called “ business.” People whose lives are 
so light love to put a show of purpose and 
weight on to the small things whose neglect 
would by an infinitesimal degree lessen their 
pleasant ease. As yet Madge’s life seemed 
to shut out by its sweet brightness any 
graver duty. 

The “ business ” was shopping at Marshall 
and Snelgrove's. 

Miss Lorimer would naturally have gone, 
but she had.acold. Miss Stodart as naturally 
took her place. 

As far as Waterloo they were to have Max 
as “‘cavaliere servente.’ All were late, he 
latest of all, but the two ladies had started 
without him. He would be sure to catch 
them up. 

They. were in the Richmond Street, close 
by the station, when he overtook them. 

‘Only one minute!’ cried he. “Til run 
on and take the tickets,—you go down to 
the platform.” 

He dashed past them into the office. 

** All right,” nodded Madge. 

As the two followed him in, a dog-cart had 
driven off. About this dog-cart there: was 
nothing more remarkable than its. being the 
best appointed thing of the sort possible to be 
seen. Any carriage belonging to its owner 
was well appointed. Madge, of course, had 
seen it hundreds of times, but being a lady 
who was generally interested in her sur- 
roundings, she had turned to look as it drove 
past her. 

It was Lord Caerleon’s trap, and he—well, 
he was a sort of neighbour. 

He was known as a man Of rare possessions 
in horseflesh—an authority amongst mén in 
stable lore: one may be a lord and know 
much: of this wisdom, may buy and.sell horses, 
may even acknowledge that such buying and 
selling may bring a certain profit ; and yet, 
inexplicable vagary of fact, a horse dealer 
is, from such, a creature at the very antipodes 
of society. 

Madge thought she knew the points of a 
fine horse, of course she knew almost nothing ; 
she ‘had ‘only a girl’s love for the show of 
any bright ‘and noble animal life. For a 
second she had admired, then she had followed 
Miss Stodart into the station. 

Thexcarriage had just set down three 
gentlemen. But these Madge neither saw 








nor sought in the crowd of business men 
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flocking, as they always did, for those early 
trains. The three had gone down the stairs 
to the platform one moment before, and the 
shoulders of one might have been seen, large 
and broad, and clothed in the thickest and 
roughest of ulsters. 

Max was taking their tickets ; Madge still 
had her head turned to watch Lord Caerleon’s 
horse and dog-cart being turned round from 
the railway amid an assembly of other vehicles. 
Consequently they did not catch a quick 
look of recognition that flashed for an instant 
into Miss Stodart’s eyes. It was a flash 
come and gone in a second, but it entirely 
changed her face. There was life where 
there had been repose, stitring interest where 
there had been calm grace. 

But the repose and the grace held their 
reign ; whatever the cause of the quick 
change, she held it in subjection. As Max 
Lorimer met her at the stair-head he wished 
she would not be quite socold and queenly 
in her ways. Men do not like to feel the 
domination of a woman, and she so dignified 
and ‘calmly self-sustained seemed, to him, 
conscious of a supremacy over him. 

Perhaps he had felt this with her ever since 
their acquaintance, but never before this day 
had it nettled him as itdidthen. He prided 
himself on his bachelorhood, on his freedom 
from the enthralment of the feminine sex ; 
his early loves had been fleeting as boys’ 
early loves are, and they had been succeeded 
by none more powerful. Therefore as to a 
desire of making the proud, cold governess 
love him, he never dreamt of such a folly ; 
this morning her careless dignity made him 
determined to tame her. 

He did not notice arything peculiar in 
her actions when he followed the two to 
the platform ; neither did Madge—but this 
was what she did“ the train was on the 
point of starting, a first-class carriage was 
open in. front of her, Madge had darted 
past her, and was crying, “ Here is room !” 
Miss Stodart stood still, she looked to the 
right and to the ‘left with the quick glance 
that takes in every person and thing with 
intense perception. It-was a dull grey morn- 
ing, and easily ‘one might be supposed 
incapable of seeing the faces of people in the 
carriages ; she had seen the face of at least 
one person in that opposite her. 

“ Not there, Madge dear,” she said. Her 
voice was as still and calm as usual, but 
as the girl looked up astonished, seeing 
there were three vacant places ready for 
them, she caught'a fire in the calm blue 
eyes ‘she had notseén-before. | “ There are 











better carriages behind,” Miss Stodart con- 
tinued as she moved quickly down the plat- 
form to the back of the train. 

There was no time to question her. Max 
fumed, the vagaries of women were his 
abomination ; he felt half inclined to leave 
these two and take his own place in the car- 
riage close to him, but, as we have said, 
there was no time for independent action 
against a will which had once got the start. 
Porters were already banging the doors, the 
signal was given to move, but still Miss 
Stodart was not in a carriage. Far away at 
the end of the train she was, with the other 
two following her ; at last she stopped, made 
no sign, but evidently meant Max to open 
the door for her. The carriage was empty, 
they got in, a porter slammed the door, in a 
second the snort of the engine would be 
heard. Once more the door was thrown 
open. An angry porter was seen to close 
his hand after its being: in close proximity 
with another hand ; what he might have said 
was silenced. Three gentlemen hurried into 
the carriage, shivering, shrugging their shoul- 
ders,—it was a miserably cold February morn- 
ing. One was Lord Caerleon, the other two 
his friends. 

Max knew the Earl, Lorimer and Scammel 
were agents for his Cornish property ; the two 
said some words in recognition. 

“Rather too bad, I call.this,” said his 
lordship. He was a young man, just freed 
from the trammels of his minority, who spoke 
with a draw], and who gave his mind, such as 
it was, to the pedigree and education of horses. 
He stopped without saying what it was that he 
found ‘too bad,” looked across to Max, 
and then at Madge and Miss Stodart. 

Max looked his question. 

“A most terrible draught, 'a perfect hurri- 
cane,” | drawled his: lordship, “enough to 
blow us all the way into your neighbourhood, 
Lorimer.” He seemed'to:have:an idea there 
was something funny in: his way of putting 
the matter, and ended with “ha, ha.” 

One of the two men with him echoed the 
“ha, ha,” the other occupied: himself by 
fixing an eye-glassim:his eye. ‘A cracked 
window, my dear fellow, to speak in the ver- 
nacular,” added Lord Caerleon, and stroked 
a fair, silky moustache. 

“ Most « disgraceful carelessness -on the 
part of the company,” said the friend with- 
out the eye-glass. ‘‘ I should not allow it to 
pass, Caerleon.” 

“It would be too much 'trouble.. - These 
matters are Sure to be inquired into by some 
City paterfamilias who-has a tendency to 
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rheumatism ; there is no need for us to think | ideal of aperfect manhood. Every curve and 
further about them. levery powerful line of vigour in the man’s 

He looked towards Max Lorimer and his| limbs suggested a reproduction in living 
companions, as if he at least might find on humanity of those majestic marble creations 
one face some expression of admiration. | which those ancient men have bequeathed to 

Madge, as may be imagined, had-none for us their puny children. As a giant amongst 
what she chose to call “that foppish earl.” | pigmies towered this modern civilized man. 
Her face was bright, but it had a tinge of} Madge Lorimer looked at his face and 
contempt on it. Max was gazing surprised thought, “ What an ugly man! I am sure he 
and intent on Miss Stodart’s ; Miss Stodart is wicked.” 
herself was bowing with her calm grace to| Miss Stodart, as we know, was bowing to 
the gentleman with the eye-glass, her face him. He, too, was bowing to her, but he did 
was tinted with a rose flush, her lips were not speak, and having bowed, let fall the eye- 
kept under some strong control and still, but glass he had been so carefully fixing in his 
her eyes had the fire and flash of life and | eye, and made some casual remark to the 
pleasure in them. ‘other friend of Lord Caerleon’s. 

The gentleman bowing toherwasthe broad-| Dora Stodart’s lips had opened as if she 
shouldered man in the ulster. He was plain, | had intended to speak. Something changed 
even to ugliness,’ dark and sallow, and had her purpose, the flush in her face paled, her 
closely cropped thick black hair and mous- lips closed slowly and resolutely, so resolutely 
tache, but physically, and with his face veiled, that they too paled like her face. She 
he was an Apollo ; large, and made in all|leaned back amongst the cushions of the 
fair and perfect symmetry of proportion, such | carriage, and let her arms extend themselves 
as the old Greek dreamers of the beautiful | forward. Her muff, which hid her two hands, 
had imagined in their souls’ poetic visions, | was with this action pushed forward on her 
and had moulded in the plastic clay as the | knees, after this one movement she was still. 



































MOON BEAMS. 


THE Queen of Night, in robes of white, 
Has mounted her silvery car, 

And in majesty steers through the glittering 
Her shining course afar ; [spheres 

Her pure bright face in its queenly grace, 
O’er which the fleeces blow, 

Looks calmly down ’neath its starry crown, 
On the sleeping world below. [arch, 

None hear the march ’neath the deep blue 
As she summons her sparkling throng 

To follow her train thro’ the pathless main, 
To the sound of the night-wind’s song ; 

And their voices sublime as a distant chime, 
Come trembling down to earth, 

And echoes arise to the silent skies, 
The heaven of their births. 

Her pale beams fall like some spectral pall 
Over rock and mountain grey, 

But in valleys deep where the shadows sleep, 
They seem to glance and play ; 

On the gliding stream where the star lights 
Through stately flag and willow, [gleam 

As a mirthful child they sport and hide 
Their heads on its rippling pillow: 

They silently creep through windows deep, 
Set up in the chancel high, 

And hover around the holy ground, 
Like spirits watching by 

The monuments grey in their calm display 
Of marble robes arrayed, 


And kiss with a smile the brows erewhile, 
Of the warrior and the maid: 

They reverently shine, with silver entwine 
Round many a carved pillar, 

While from vaulted roof a magical woof 
Hangs down in a starlit shimmer ; 

They brace with their light the arches’ dark 
And wander amid the shade [height, 

Where the bygone years of hopes and fears 
Their solemn rest have made. 
By ocean caressed, like smiles of the blest, 
Looking sweetly down from their glory, 
They now wander o’er the rock-bound shore, 
Telling their gentle story ; 

And a streak of light, like a pathway bright, 
With bars of silver riven, 

Spreads calm and fair in the still night-air, 
Chaining our earth to heaven. 

Thus while the soft dews tired life renews, 

| Of valley and hill and tree, 

| And Slumber pours from her unseen stores 
Her blessings all silently ; 

The Moon glides on her star-strewn floor, 
Until the blushing Morn 

Her hour awaits at the Eastern Gates, 
Glowing with rosy dawn ; 

And then she calls to her shadowy halls 
Her maidens to hie away, 

And softly behind the mountains they wind 
And fade in silence away ! M. C. W. 
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DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 


THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE. 


CHLORODYNE is admitted by the Profession to be the most wonderful and valuable remedy ever discovered. ; 
CHLORODYNE is the best remedy known for Coughs, Consumption, Bronchitis, Asthma. 
CHLORODYNE effectually checks and arrests those too often fatal diseases—Diphtheria, Fever, Oroup, Ague, 
CHLORODYNE aots like a charm in Diarrhcea, and is the only specific in Cholera and Dyseatery, 
CHLORODYNE effectually cuts short all attacks of Epilepsy, Hysteria, Palpitation, and Spasms, 
CHLORODYNE is the only palliative ia Neuralgia, Rheumatism, Gout, Cancer, Toothache, Meningitis, &e. 
From Lozp Fasnois ConyNGHam, Mount Charles, Donegal, December 11th, 1868. 
“Lord Francis Conyngham, who this time last year bought some of Dr, J. Collis Browne’s Ohlorodyne from Mr. Davenport, and has 
found it a most wonderful medicine, will be glad to have half a dozen bottles sent at once to the above address. " 


‘Earl Russell communicated to the College of Physicians that he had received a despatch from Her Majesty’s Consul at 
Manilla, to the effect that Cholera has been raging fearfully, and that the ONLY remedy of any service was CHLORODYNE.”— 


Bee Lancet, lst December, 1864, 
OAUTION.—BBWARE of PIRAOY and IMITATIONS, 
OavTion.—Vice-Chancellor Sir W. Pagz Woon stated that Dr. J. Coutts Baowme was undoubtedly the Inventor of CHLORODYNE, 
that the story of the Defendant, Freeman, was deliberately untrue, which, he regretted to say, had been sworn to.—See Times,’ 10th July; _— 








Scld in bottles at 1s. 14d., 2s, Od., 4s. 6d., and Ils, each, None is genuine without the words “Dr. J, COLLIS BROWNE’ 
OCHLORODYNE” on the Government Stamp. Overwhelming Medical Testimony accompanies each Bottle, 


Sole Manufacturer—J. T. DAVENPORT, 33, Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury, LONDON. 





THE GREATEST WONDER OF MODERN TIMES, 


NEWTONS EMBROCATION 


IMMEDIATELY RELIEVES AND SPEEDILY 


CURES RHEUMATISM, GOUT, BRONCHITIS, NEURALGIA, SPRAINS, 
Stiffness or Weakness of the Joints, Croup, vi a ny | gape Ealargement of the Glands, Burns, Scalds, 
ains, &c., &c. 


The Embrocation has simply to be app lied to the affected parts according to the directions supplied with each bottle; the result is mesTawTa- 
wxous relief, and a rapid cure, Sold by all Chemists in Bottles at 1s, 1$d.,2s,9d.,and 4s. 6d, each, or free by post from the Proprietor, 


J, J. NEWTON, 3, Cherry Tree Oourt, Aldersgate Street, London, E.C, 
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W. F. SMITH’S TASTELESS 


DANDELION ANTIBILIOUS PILLS, 


Price 1s, 1}4., by Post 15 Stamps, and (three Boxes in one) 
2s, 9d., by Post 36 Stamps, direct from the Proprietor. 


THESE PILLS contain neither Calomel, Blue Pill, nor 
Mercurials, yet they are thoroughly efficacious, 
They clear the Liver, Stomach, Head and Kidueys, free the Skin 
of Blotches, and purify the blood, They never give Cold, may be 
taken at all times by either sex, and regulate the bowels with 
comfort and safety. ‘‘ Especially valuable at the changes 

of life in youth or middle age.” 
Made only by W. F, SMITH, M.P.S., 280, Walworth Road, 
London, Proprietor of 


FOWLER'S CORN, BUNION, and CHILBLAIN PLAISTER, 


which can be worn with the tightest boot, and never fails to cure, 
Post-free for 15 stamps, 


Branch Depot; 281, Brixton Road. 





THE 


CHRISTIAN ERA. 


The organ of the “Christian Era” Bible and Prayer Union. 


EDITED BY 


REV. J. MOUNTAIN, 





Published Monthly by Havanton & Co., 10, 
Paternoster Row, E.C.; and may be had of 
all Booksellers. 





ACUSTARDE 


ee 


BORWICK’S! 





!s now used by ali Respectable Families, 
FOR MAKING DELICIOUS 


CUSTARDS AND BLANCMANGE: 


And nothing can be moré agreeable to eat with 
PUDDINGS, PIES, AND STEWED FRUITS. 


Bold by all Corn Dealers in 1d. and 2d, Packets, and 6d. and Is, Tins. 








ABSTERGENT, EMOLLIENT, DULCIFYING. 


WRIGHT'S COAL TAR SOAP. 


(SAPO CARBONIS DETERGENS.) 

A SINE QUA NON 
For the Toilet, Nursery, and for Shaving. 
Its salutiferous qualities are recognised and 
enforced by the emphatic recommendation of 
Mr. 7a STARTIN, of 17, Sackville St. We Surgeon to 

John’s Hospital for Diseases of the Skin 
whe Ae Mr. JAMES STARTIN, of Saville Row. 
Dr. McCALL ANDERSON, Woodside Crescent, Glasgow . 
And other Leading Members of the Profession. 
In TABLETS, at 6d. &18., of all Chemists & first-class Perfumers. 


{ 
+," BEWARE of Spurious Imitations under fanciful names. | 


SEASONABLE ANNOUNCEMENT. 
EDSON ’S DYES.—Curtains, Tablecovers, Mantles, Scarfs, Jackets, 


Dyed in ten minutes in a pail of hot water. 
Judson’s Dyes—Crimson, Green, and Twenty-four Colours. 
Sixpence per Bottle, of Chemists and Stationers. 


UDSON’S DYES, Willow Shavings, Bone, Ivory, in a basin of water. 
Feathers, Horsehair, Hemp, Jute, Horn, Leather, Wood, completely dyed in ten minutes. 
Judson’s Dyes—Twenty- four Colours, 6d. per Bottle. Sold by Chemists and Stationers every - 
where. 


sy UDSON'S DYES.—Silk, Wool, Feathers, etc, are easily dyed, 
without soiling the hands, i in ten minutes. 
Judsqn’s Dyes.—Magenta, Violet, Mauve, Blue, Green, etc. 
64. per | Bottle, of Chemists and Stationers. 


ye DSON’S DYES.—A Sixpenny Bottle of Magenta will make a quart 
of beautiful Ink for writing or marking. 
Judson’s Dyes.—For colouring everything. Twenty-four Colours. 
6d. per Bottle of Chemists and Stationers. 


WARNING ! 


WHEN YOU ASK FOR 


RECKITT’S = 


WR | S are unable to take Cocoa is, 
that the varieties commonly 


sold are mixed with starch, 


[AS USED IN THE BLUE ee 


LAUNDRY = |., ve cota are | || Sesau thie i th 
SEE THAT YOU GET iy of owes the addition of 
oF THE = LAS BAD QUALITIES ARE | || Stipe: ues PURE, SOLUBLE 
PRINCE of WALES.) OFTEN SUBSTITUTED. | REFRESHING 


Beckettsruit{\\rupsil win Pies 


MOST DELICIOUS BEVERAGES. GOOD for the cure of WIND ON THH STOMACH. 
Raspberry | t y GOOD for the cure of INDIGESTION. 
Strawberry sniecne Syrups ave specially 1 GOOD for the cure of SICK HEADACHE. 
oe enrent Picnics, Weddings, Christ. | GOOD for the cure of HEARTBURN. 

Ginger, Lemon mas and Birthday’ Parties. | GOOD for the cure of BILIOUSNESS. 
Peppermint, &c., &. They are invaraable for use | GOOD for the cure of LIVER COMPLAINT. 
BECKETT ’S monials from Medical Men, @ooD for‘ the cure of ALL COMPLAINTS arisin 
Ministers, &c., on application. from a disordered state of the STOMAC 
SYRUP OF Pints, Is, 9d, ; Half-pints, 1s, BOWELS, or LIVER. 
ORANGE & QUININE, One doz. pints sent carriage 
A most healthy Tonic, paid for £1. 
‘ ” = are sold by all Medicine Vend: bo: it Is, 13d, 
‘W. BECKETT, Heywood, Manchester.” - “de as r i tech; a boald ry ee a a | ia, 
London Depot, 150, Oxford Street. 14, 33, or 54 Stam ps, according to yPAGH D, WOODCOCK 
Sold by Ohemists, Grocers, and Confectioners, Can be obtained Lincoin House, St. Faith’s, wide (formerly of Linooln), and 
throzgh all Wholesale Houses. they will be sent free by return of post. 
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